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on the site. they also helped in breaking down the history o: 2tean 
Oboda into three phases. 

Translating this chronology into an intellegible terminology helped 
in identifying these phases as commercial nomadism, commercial 
caravan halts building, and true urbanism which followed the intro- 
duction of agriculture. And, contrary to the norm, in cultures devel- 
oping in sown lands. the demarcation lines between these three peri- 
ods and the transitions were extremely sharp. 

Already the early historian singled out the Nabateans from all other 
Arab tribes who grazed in the desert for their ingenious ability to cre- 
ate sources of drinking water in the most forbidding desert. What the 
early historian did not know, as it is occult to modern scholars, is the 
literal meaning of the name nabatu, which mediaeval Arab lexicogra- 
phers translated as “a man digging for water’? Once this marvelous 
phenomenon is fully understood, all other achievements of the Naba- 
tean will not appear as mysterious as they still do. 

Nabatean history is one of constant struggle with taboos. In its for- 
mative periods a Nabatean would be sentenced to capital punishment 
for sowing seeds, planting trees, building houses, and drinking wine 
— the last provision indicating quite certainly that the production of 
wine is the last and final stage in the departure from total and semi- 
nomadism. 

Indeed, contrary to the temple of et-Tannur, which is sacrilegious 
in the terms of this inscription, the temple of Oboda is piety in its pur- 
est form. Like at Kh. et-Tannur, here too, the large sacred compound 
housed a rather small shrine of the richest architectural style that the 
Nabateans were able to produce — from material second only to good 
marble; but it is here entirely clean of vegetal and floral, animal (real 
or mythological), and certainly human figures. If the problem is in- 
vestigated in this light, then Patrich’s thesis is of still greater force. 


Avraham Negev 
The Hebrew University, Jerusalem 
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PREFACE 


It is well known that, during the Second Temple period, the Jews of 
Judea strictly observed the injunction against graven images. Al- 
though the Jews borrowed techniques and artistic styles from the sur- 
rounding Hellenistic-Roman culture, they abstained from using im- 
ages in their art. What is less well known is that, during the same peri- 
od. a similar phenomenon was taking place in the adjacent Arab king- 
dom of Nabatea, and this despite the fact that, unlike the 
monotheistic Jews, the Nabateans worshipped many deities. In both 
kingdoms political independence went hand in hand with a cultural 
independence that expressed itself in religion, language, script and 
art. Although contiguity with iconoclastic Judea may have had some 
influence on Nabatean steadfastness to tradition under pressure from 
the dominant Hellenistic-Roman culture, it appears that their ab- 
stract perception of their gods and disregard for figurative art were 
innate, growing out of a particular theological doctrine. The princi- 
ples of that doctrine have not been preserved, but we can deduce its 
existence — and to a lesser degree, its nature - on the basis of certain 
archaeological discoveries that we will discuss here subsequently. 

Unlike the common practice both in the Greco-Roman West and 
in the Parthian East, to accord the gods a human form, the Nabateans 
represented their gods in the form ofa stele. The contacts of this inde- 
pendent kingdom with the surrounding Greco-Roman culture served 
as a stimulus for the formation of an original, respectable art, that 
would give a clear expression to their national identity. The abstract 
manner in which they perceived the form of their deities affected 
their approach towards figurative art. A systematic survey of Nabate- 
an art indicates that negation of figurative art is evident in all do- 
mains of their creativity. 

Hundreds of years before the Nabatean civilization, but in this 
same geographical area, there was a similar religious and artistic phe- 
nomenon of vencrating stele gods and negating figurative art among 
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another Arabian tribe, which scholars tend to identify with the bibli- 
cal Midianites. The same spiritual wellsprings that nourished a non- 
figurative tradition among the North Arabian tribes for hundreds of 
ycars — first the Midianites and then the Nabateans - ultimately re- 
surfaced, nourishing the nonfigurative tendency we see in Islamic 
Arabian art. 

This book examines the origins of prohibition of a graven image 
among the Nabateans, its effect on all facets of Nabatean art and its 
subsequent influence on Islamic art several hundred years hence. The 
implications for the history both of ancient religions and art lend to 
Nabatcan culture a significance beyond the bounds of time and space 
within which it appeared. 


CHAPTER ONE 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE NABATEANS AND 
THEIR ART 


The Nabateans: A Brief Historical and Archaeological 
Survey 


The Nabateans inhabited Northern Arabia, Transjordan (the biblical 
lands of Edom and Moab), and Israel’s Negev Desert between the 
fourth century B.C.E. and the fourth century C.E. At its apogee, 
under Obodas III and Aretas IV (30 B.C.E.-40 C.E.), their kingdom 
extended from Leuke Kome and Mada‘in Saleh in the south to Bostra 
and the southern Hauran in the north, and from the oasis of Jawf and 
Wadi Sirhan in the east to Northern Sinai and the approaches to 
Egypt in the west (Ill. 1).! Neither the precise geographic origins of 
the Nabatean tribes nor the stages of transition and settlement they 
underwent in their new homeland is known to us, but the latter pre- 
sumably took place during the Persian period (fourth century B.C.E.). 
As an ethnic entity they are mentioned for the first time when Antigo- 
nus Monophthalmus, one of the successors (Diadochi) of Alexander 
the Great, directed two military expeditions against them in 312 B.C.E. 


1 For the history of the Nabateans, see J. Starcky, “The Nabateans: A 
Historical Sketch,” BA 18 (1955), 84-106. Idem, “Pétra et la Nabaténe,” 
cols. 900-24. Idem, in [Xe Congrés International d'archéologie classique: 
Rapports et communications. Damascus, 1969, 23ff. = idem, Munich 
Catalog. pp. 81-84. Idem, “La civilisation nabatéenne. Etat de questions,” 
AAAS 21 (1971), 79-86. G. W. Bowersock, “A Report on Arabia Provincia,” 
JRS 61 (1971), 219-42, pls. XIV-XV. Idem, Roman Arabia, Cambridge 
Mass. and London, 1983. Hammond, The Nabateans 15-40. E. Schurer, The 
History of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ, vol. 1, ed. G. Vermes 
and F. Millar, Edinburgh, 1973, app. II, pp. 574-86. Negev, “The Nabateans’”, 
pp. 520ff. H. P. Ronschinski, “Geschichte der Nabataer,” Bonner Jahrbucher 
180 (1980), 129-54. 
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2 Negev, “The Nabateans,” pp, $45-47: idem, "The ¢ ‘hronology of the Middle 
Nabatean Period,” VEG 101 (1969), S idem, "The Marly Weylinings of the 
Nabatean Realm," VEG LOK (1976), 125-104, 

3A. Cowley, “Inscriptions trom Southern Palestine: WH, Semithe,” PEAY 
(1914-15), 145-47; Stareky, “Petra ot In Nabatéene,” cole, 904, 929: idem, 
"Pétra ct Lew Nabutéena, apergu Nintorique," Jy Culaloy, p. 19:5 16M 
Crom, “The Oldest Manuscripts trom Qumran," JM, 74 (1955), 160, n, 25, 

4 PJ, Parr “Petr... the Dineavery of the Harlent Wulldinga ....° JM 24] 
(1962), 746-49; ldeom, "The Boginnings of Hollenisation of Petra,” in Maris 
Congress, pp. S248-40, 

5 For this date, see Sturcky, “Petra et in Nabaténe," col, 905, Hf, Kortenbeutel, 
Der agyplische Sud: und Oxthandel in. der Volitth der Ptolemaer und 
romischen Kaiser, Diwn,, Borlin, 19 V1, Pp. 45; and M. Stern, “Judacn and Her 
Neighbors in the Days of Alexander Jannacus," Jerusalem Cathedra | 
(19X1), 25, Butace S$. F. Sidebotham, Reman Eeonomie Policy inthe krythra 
Thalassa, Leiden, 1986, pp. 6»7, who suggests a date undor Ptolemy I in the 
third contury BCLE, 

6 Parr, Harix Congress, pp, 527534, ple, 134-32, 
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XIL. Nabatean political power was then so strong that the citizens of 
Damascus invited Obodas’ successor, Arctas I (“the Phithellenos”), 
to rule over their city, where he struck coins between 8&4 and 72. In 
82 he defeated the Hasmoncan king Alexander Jannacus in the battle 
of Hadid, near Lydda, in the heart of Judea. However, Nabatean con- 
trol of Judean territory did not last long: Arctas subsequently lost 
twelve cities in Moab to Jannacus, It was during this pertod that the 
monumental architectural style, common at centers of Hellenistic 
culture, made its appearance at Petra, Thus we know from Josephus 
(Antiq. XIV, 16) that when Jannacus’ successor, John Hyrcanus, fled 
from Jerusalem in 65 B.C.E., he found refuge at the palace of Arctas 
Il. This stage in their architecture is also represented in the first 
phase of the Nabatean temple at Kh. Tannur.’ The Nabatcans also 
began to manufacture painted pottery and to mint their own coins 
then. 

The archacological finds indicate a gap of some fifty years between 
the opening of this new era of cultural creativity at Petra and its ap- 
pearance in the Negev. The gap presumably was the result of 
Jannacus’ conquest and destruction of Gaza - the main southern 
Mediterranean outlet of the Nabatean caravan trade route, Thus, the 
Middle Nabatean period in the Negev is dated to the last quarter of 
the first century B.C.E.* 

In the first phase of the Middle Nabatcan,period (until about 30 
B.C.E.) the Nabatcans were involved in warfare against the Seleucids, 
Jannacus and his successors, and the Roman procurators of the 
Provincia Syria. They even took part in the wars between the different 
factions in Rome at the end of the Republican period and in the Par- 
thian invasion of Syria and Judea. The Nabatean rulers during this 
period were Obodas I (“the Divine”), the beginning of the first centu- 
ry to 85 B.C.E.; Arctas HI (“the Philhellenos”), 85-62 B.C.E.; Obodas 


II, 62-60 (or 58) B.C.E.;° and Malichus I, 60-30 B.C.E. 
oO 


7 See N. Glueck, Deities and Dolphins, and J. Starcky, “Le temple Nabatéen 

de Khirbet Tannur,” RB 75 (1968), 206-35, 

Negev (above, n, 2, 1969), pp. 5-14, 

9 The very existence of this king and his regnal years are deduced solely from 
numismatics: sce Y. Meshorer, Nahatean Coins, [Qedem 3). Jerusalem, 
1975, pp. 16ff, and Starcky, Lyon Catalog, p. 17. 
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After Pompey conquered Syria and made it a Roman province in 
64 B.C.E., Rome intervened directly in the affairs of the Nabatean 
kingdom, halting the impetus toward political independence that had 
followed the decline of the Seleucid Empire. Josephus (Antig. XIV, 
80-81, 103). reports that Scaurus, the first Roman procurator of the 
new province, was instructed to subdue and annex Nabatene; howev- 
er, the Nabateans succeeded in appeasing the military force sent 
against them by paying tribute and kept their national independence. 
Gabinius, the proconsul of Syria, headed a second expedition against 
Petra in 55, but once more the Nabateans preserved their indepen- 
dence. 

A new phase, one of long-lasting peace, followed Augustus’ victory 
at the battle of Actium in 31 B.C.E. In the framework of the Pax 
Romana of the Augustan Age, there was intensive building activity at 
Petra under Obodas III (30-9/8) and his successor Aretas IV (“Lover 
of His People,” 9/8 B.C.E.-40 C.E.). It was under Aretas IV that the 
Qasr Bint Faraun, the Triumphal Arch, the Temple of the Winged 
Lions, the large theater, the Khazneh, and other structures were built 
at Petra. In the Negev this period of prosperity witnessed the con- 
struction of the Petra-Gaza road, and Oboda (“Avdat), which main- 
tained a Nabatean military camp, became an important way-station 
on the route. The period is represented by the second and perhaps 
also the third phases at Kh. Tannur, which are distinguished by their 
figurative architectural decoration. This flourish of economic and ar- 
tistic prosperity was matched in Judea under Herod the Great and of 
course in Augustus’ Rome. At Petra the architecture of the Middle 
Nabateah period reveals close affinities to that in the Roman West. 
It is also the period of the “classical” Nabatean pottery that is distin- 
guished by its fine quality. 

The Roman geographer Strabo (Geogr. XVI, 4, 26), in a passage he 
relates to about 25 B.C.E., attests to the transformation that took 
place in Nabatean society and customs as a result of the transition 
from nomadism to the vibrant materialism of life in their capital, 
Petra, with its luxurious buildings and monuments. Strabo relates 
that the Nabateans of Petra were acquisitive and enjoyed a plentiful 
local supply of all kinds of foods and aromatic substances. Gold and 
silver were among their native products, but they also imported an 
array of goods. They lived in costly stone houses, but had only a few 
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slaves; prepared common meals in groups of thirteen and had two girl 
singers at each banquet, at which they drank from golden cups. 

In spite of their materialism, they preserved tribal modes of behav- 
ior. The royal court, for example, differed in style from its counter- 
parts in the Hellenistic-Roman world: they had few slaves, and at 
royal banquets the king served himself and sometimes even others in 
his turn. From time to time a popular assembly was called at which 
the king would often account for his kingship and at which his way 
of life might be examined. 

Petra’s magnificence and the valuable goods it imported have been 
attested to by the archaeological finds. In the Negev also this period 
of prosperity was expressed in high-quality architecture, fine painted 
pottery, and imported artifacts.'° It was, however, in this period of 
luxury and sophistication that the seed was sown that led to the 
kingdom’s subsequent impoverishment. In 25 B.C.E. a Roman mili- 
lary expedition under the command of Aelius Gallus, the prefect of 
Egypt, was sent to control the South Arabian trade routes. A Nabate- 
an army escorted the expedition under the command of Syllaeus, the 
epitropos of King Obodas III, who was also a guide for the Roman 
force. The army reached and besieged Marib, the capital of the Sabae- 
an kingdom, but Aelius Gallus was forced to retreat because of lack 
of water for his troops. However, although the expedition did not ful- 
fill its original goal, it did establish a new maritime route for the 
South Arabian trade with Egypt: through Myus Hormus on the Red 
Sea coast to Coptus and then by the Nile to Alexandria. Strabo 
(Geogr. XV, 4, 24) reports that this route gradually replaced the Leuke 
Kome-Petra-Rhinocorura road as the main supply route to Egypt. It 
brought to an end an important part of the intermediary Nabatean 
caravan trade that had passed through Petra.'! Although land 
communications with South Arabia through Madain Saleh north- 
ward did remain in Nabatean hands, and goods from Gerrha, in the 
Persian Gulf, continued to pass through Nabatean territories, they 
could also be delivered to Damascus and the Syrian ports via Wadi 
Sirhan, thus bypassing Petra. In the second half of the first century 
C.E., Palmyra began its rise to power as well, and a growing number 
of caravans were also diverted there. 


10 Negev, “The Nabateans,” pp. 620-34. 
11 Bowersock (above, n. 1), 228. 
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petra gradually declined in importance, and Bostra, which had a 
fertile agricultural hinterland, gained importance as a second Nabate- 
an capital. This transformation began under Malichus II (40-70 C.E.) 
and ended with the kingdom at low ebb. His successor, Rabel II, at- 
tempted to reverse the process by initiating a new means of liveli- 
hood: agricultural settlement in the Negev and around Bostra. How- 
ever, upon his death in 106, Rome annexed the Nabatean kingdom 
to the empire as the Provincia Arabia. 

Archaeological investigation has not yet supplied us with enough 
evidence to determine whether Rome’s annexation took place peace- 
fully or met armed opposition.'? However, there is no doubt it meant 
far-reaching changes for Nabatene. The construction of the Via 
Traiana Nova, which bypassed Petra to the east, condemned the city 
to further decline. Although inscriptions have been found that point 
to Roman building activity at Petra,'> the remains themselves reflect 
deterioration: the excavation of a Nabatean house at el-Katute at 
Petra revealed that the house had been abandoned and covered by de- 
bris: the line of the city’s Roman wall is shorter than the Nabatean 
wall:'4 the Temple of the Winged Lions, damaged by a fire, was never 
rebuilt: and a decline in the quality of the painted pottery is also ap- 
parent. 

Despite its reduced status, however, Petra was still a polis of high 
material culture in the second and third centuries, and new Roman 


12 Ibid., 225, 228-29: idem, “The Annexation and Initial Garrison of Arabia,” 
ZPE 5 (1970), 37-47; idem, Roman Arabia, Cambridge, 1983, pp. 79-80. 

13. A monumental Latin inscription dated to 114 C.E. was found by D. 
Kirkbride near the Triumphal Arch in Petra. See “A Short Account of the 
Excavations at Petra in 1955-1956," ADAJ 4-5 (1960), 120. Several altars 
with dedicatory inscriptions were found in the precinct of Qasr Bint Faraun. 
See P. J. Parr and J. Starcky, “Three Altars from Petra,” ADAJ 7 (1962), 
13-20: and J. Starcky and C. M. Bennett, “The Temenos Inscriptions,” ADAJ 
12-13 (1967-68), 30-47. 

14. P. J. Parr, (above, n. 4), LN 241 (1962), 789; idem, “Excavations at Petra, 
1958-59,” PEQ 92 (1960), 129, 135; idem, “Le Conway High Place a Pétra 
- Une nouvelle interprétation,” RB 69 (1962), 64-79, 77; cf. G. and A. 
Horsfield, “Sela-Petra, The Rock of Edom and Nabatene,” QDAP 7 (1938), 
6-8, plan A.B.; and QDAP 8, 87-8. Cf. also P. J. Parr, K. B. Atkinson, and 
E. H. Wickens, “Photogrammetric Work at Petra, 1965-1968, An Interim 
Report,” ADAJ 20 (1975), 40-45. 
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cults were established there.'> At the same time, the status of Bostra 
increased, as the capital of the new province and the headquarters of 
the Third Legion Cyrenaica. A process of urbanization began by 
which settlements other than Bostra and Petra received the status of 
polis and minted city coins: Areopolis (Rabbath-Moba). 
Charachmoba, Medaba, and Adraa. Administrative and demograph- 
ic changes also had an impact in the realm of art: anthropomorphic 
representations of deities, including Dusares, the primary Nabatean 
deity, were being represented on city coins. These were major cultural 
changes, but in spite of them, the ancient Nabatean traditions sur- 
vived and, in the third century, enjoyed a renaissance. Dusares then 
reappeared on coins in his traditional representation as a stele, and 
festivals in his honor, the Actia Dousaria, started to be celebrated. 
Painted pottery continued to be manufactured at Petra at least until 
the third century. The ancient capital was still a place of pilgrimage, 
and pagan life continued there in its traditional manner into the 
fourth century, as evidenced by the finds from excavations of Nabate- 
an private houses from that period.'® 

In the fourth century a Christian community existed at Petra that 
took part in the ecumenical councils of that century,'’ but an echo of 
its pagan character can still be heard at the beginning of the last quar- 
ter of that century, in 375-377, in the account of the Petraean cult by 
Epiphanius, bishop of Salamis, (Panarion 5 1, 22, 9-11).'8 Sozomenus 
(Hist. Eccles. VIII 15, 11) also mentions Petra among the cities whose 
inhabitants adhered to their ancient pagan cult. Petra was partially 
destroyed in the earthquake of 363, which only contributed to its de- 
clining ability to administer itself. During the second half of the cen- 
tury, the colonnades on both sides of the main street were trans- 


15 Starcky and Bennett (above, n. 13), 38; Bowersock (above, n. 1), 234. 

16 See P. C. Hammond, “Excavations at Petra, 1975-1977,” ADAJ 22 
(1977-78), 81-84, 101; idem, “New Light on Petra,” ILN 266 (July 1978) 
64-65; idem, “New Light on the Nabateans.” BAR 7 (1981), 31-32. See also 
F. Zayadine, “Excavations at Petra (April 1973),” ADAJ 18 (1973), 81, pl. 
L:3, p. 144; and 19 (1974) 135-39, pls. LVIII-LX, LXIII. 

17 Starcky, “Pétra et la Nabaténe,” cols. 921-23: Brunnow and Domaszewski, 
Die Provincia Arabia, vol. 3. pp. 344-45. See also Y. Dan, “Palaestina 
Salutaris (Tertia) and its Capital,” JEJ 32 (1982), 134-37. 

18 A.B. Cook, Zeus, vol. 3.1. Cambridge, 1940, pp. 914-15. 
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formed into domestic rooms and stores, using architectural fragments 
from abandoned buildings.'” 

At the beginning of the fifth century, a fanatical Syrian monk, Bar 
Sumas, visited Petra and attempted to establish the new faith there. 
Subsequently Christians transformed the Urn Tomb into a chapel and 
also made use of ed-Dér.’* N. Khairy’s excavations at Petra revealed 
a Christian Church, and Hammond's excavations revealed a Chris- 
tian cemetery from that period.?! However, the accumulated evidence 
of Christian activity at Petra in the fifth century is quite small, con- 
firming the period as one of decline. Negligence and damage to the 
city’s water supply system probably was a main cause of the abandon- 
ment of the city? After the earthquake of 363 most of its ruined 
buildings were used seasonally by nomads while some of the tombs 
and rock-cut chambers served as hermitages for monks and few be- 
came chapels. There is no evidence of renewed building activity, ei- 
ther of churches or other public buildings. 

No remains from the Early Moslem period have been found at 
Petra. Nomadic or seminomadic life probably continued, but urban 
life certainly was at an end.?' Petra is not even mentioned in the early 
Moslem sources or by the carly Arab geographers. Its final destruc- 
tion was caused by the earthquake of 749, but by that time the city 
had already been abandoned for many generations. 


19 Kirkbride (above. n. 13), 119-20. 

20 For cd-Der see Dalman, Petra, p. 270-71, C. Clermont-Ganneau, RAO 4 
(1901), p. 336: Brunnow and Domaszewski, Die Provincia Arabia, vol. 1, p. 
393. On the rarity of Christian finds at Petra, see Dalman, Petra, p. 98; idem, 
Neue Petra, p. 26; Starcky and Bennett (sce above, n. 13), 48. On saints and 
martyrs in Trans-Jordan, sce J. T. Milik, “Martyrs de Transjordanie, Saints 
de Transjordanic,” LA 10 (1959-60), 161-77, 180-84. 

21. N. Khairy, “Nabataischer Kultplatz und byzantinische Kirche,” in: M. 
Lindner (ed.), Petra-Neue Ausgrabungen und Entdeckungen, Manchen-Bad 
Windsheim 1986, pp. 62-65; Hammond (above, n. 16). 

22. A. Kammerer, Pétra et la Nabatene, Paris, 1929, p. 326. 

23. For the history of the city during this period, see Starcky, “Pétra et la 
Nabaténe,” cols. 923-24. At this period the center of the city was already 
abandoned. Cf. P. J. Parr, “Rock Engravings from Petra,” PEQ 91 (1959), 
106-108; P. C. Hammond, The Excavations of the Main Theater at Petra, 
1961-1962, Final Report, London, 1965, idem, “Excavations at Petra 
(1975-1977),” ADAJ 22 (1977-78), 81-101; and idem, “New Evidence for the 
4th century AD destruction of Petra,” BASOR 238 (1980), 65-67. 
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The same process of decline after the Late Roman period (third- 
fourth centuries) is to be found all over Edom. However, in Moab 
Christianity spread quickly during the Byzantine period, and many 
churches were crected, mainly to the north of the Arnon (Wadi 
Mojib), notably at Medaba, Main, Mount Nebo (Siyagha), and the 
Town of Nebo (Kh. cl-Mekhayyat).2%* When Diocletian reduced the 
area contained in the Provincia Arabia and created Palaestina 
Salutaris (later Palaestina Tertia), it may be that Wadi Hesa became 
the border between the two provinces, based on the ethnic and cultur- 
al differences that had existed between the regions since the Nabatean 
period. 

In the Negev the influence of Roman culture is apparent in the typi- 
cal Hellenistic-Roman character of the wall paintings in Building XII 
at Kurnub (Mamshit).24 The Roman roads that led to Aila, at the head 
of the Red Sea, and the increased military activity in the region aug- 
mented Rome's influence (a Roman military cemetery was found at 
Kurnub). Agriculture, which had first appeared in the Late Nabatean 
period, and was developed in the Roman period, also had an impact 
on the inhabitants.2> However, the ancient Nabatean traditions were 
not completely destroyed by the Roman conquest. At the end of the 
third century, a temple to Zeus-Obodas was re-erected at “Avdat 
(Oboda), presumably preserving the memory of an ancient cult of the 
divine king Obodas.”° 

We hear about pagan life at Elusa from Hieronimus (Vita Hilarionis 
PL 23, col. 41), in connection with the activities there of the monk 
St. Hilarion in the middle of the fourth century. Later on, during the 


23a M. Piccirillo, / Mosaici di Giordania, Roma 1986, pp.34-73. 

24 Negev, “The Nabateans,” pp. 649-55, idem, “Mampsis - eine Stadt im 
Negev,” Antike Welt 3-4 (1972-74), 13-28, figs. 10-11. 

25 On Nabatean agriculture in the Negev, see N. Glueck, Rivers in the Desert, 
Tel Aviv, 1966, p. 20; Negev.“Oboda, Mampsis and the Provincia Arabia,” 
IEJ, 17 (1967), 47. On Nabatean agriculture near the Dead Sea, see Y. Yadin, 
“The Expedition to the Judean Desert, 1961 - Expedition D: The Cave of 
the Letters,” JEJ 12 (1962), 243; idem, “The Nabataean Kingdom, 
Provincia Arabia, Petra and En-Geddi in the Documents from Nahal 
Hever,” Jaarbericht Ex Oriente Lux 17 (1969), 232. , 

26 A. Alt, Die Griechische Inschrifien der Palastina Tertia, Berlin, 1921, no. 
145; but see A. Negev, The Greek Inscriptions from the Negev, Jerusalem, 
1981, pp. 15-16. 
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Byzantine period, many churches were erected in the Negev and pros- 
perous towns were established. However. even by the end of the Byz- 
antine period, the Nabatean origin of some of the population can be 
seen in the personal names in many inscriptions and papyn. The 
Nabatean heritage was preserved in the Negev in Byzantine 
architecture as well. Even though Christianity controlled all aspects 
of civilian life, pagan Arab tradition was preserved among the Arab 
tribes that continued to emerge from the reservoir of the Arabian Pen- 
insula.?’ 

In Sinai we know from numerous rock inscriptions that the Nabate- 
an script was preserved until the second and third centuries. The wor- 
ship there of a sacred stone, an ancient Arab-Nabatean tradition, is 
attested to by Antoninus of Piacenza in the itinerary of his pilgrimage 
to Mt. Sinai in about 570. 

The loss of Nabatean independence in 106, and the damage caused 
by the earthquake of 363, completed Petra’s decline. There was, how- 
ever, some strong cultural counterpoint, because despite the loss of a 
national framework, the population survived and preserved the Nab- 
atean heritage. Subsequently, not only did the nonfigurative trend, 
the most significant common strain in all domains of Nabatean crea- 
tivity, resurface in the Moslem art that came out of the Arabian de- 
sert, but the script adopted by the new religion of Islam developed out 
of the Nabatean script.?§ 


The Ethnic Composition of the Nabatean Kingdom 


In light of the fact that the language of Nabatean inscriptions and 
coins is Aramaic, the first scholars to study them concluded that the 
Nabateans were of Aramean origin. Then, in 1863, T. Ndldeke ana- 
lyzed all of the names that had been found in inscriptions and, on the 
basis of the various recognizable Arabisms, concluded that the Naba- 


27 Cf. P. Mayerson, “The Desert of Southern Palestine According to Byzantine 
Sources,” Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, 107 (1963), 
160-72. 

28 See J. Naveh, “The Origin of the Mandaic Script,” BASOR 198 (1970), 32, 
n. 3. For another view of the development of Arabic script, see J. Starcky, 
who presents his and J. T. Milik’s ideas in “Pétra et la Nabaténe,” cols. 
932-34. 
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teans were of Arabian origin.*’ This conclusion. which was adopted 
by most scholars, is clearly demonstrated by a bi-lingual Aramaic- 
Arabic inscription in Nabatean script which was found recently near 
“Avdat.2% 

The Nabateans - nbtw in the inscriptions — should not be identified 
with the people of Nebaioth mentioned in the Bible and in the in- 
scriptions of Assurbanipal.*” 

The first historical references to the Nabateans is in Diodorus 
(/7ist. II, 48, 1-9; 49, 1; XIX, 94, 1-10: 97. 1-4: 100, 1-2). quoted from 
Hieronimus of Cardia, who had taken part in Antigonus 
Monophthalmus’ military expeditions against the Nabateans in 312 
B.C.E.*' According to Diodorus, Arabs bearing the name Nabateans 
inhabited the eastern parts of Arabia. the land between Syna and 
Egypt. which was divided among many peoples of diverse characteris- 
tics. Except for a limited fertile area, the land of the Nabateans was 
a waterless desert. However, they developed ingenious ways of collect- 
ing and storing water. Diodorus reports that in the country of the 
Nabateans there was a rock (in Greek, 1) nétpa — petra) that, although 
not surrounded by a wall, served as a stronghold because it had only 
one approach. The Nabateans took refuge and stored their posses- 
sions there. Some of them raised camels and others sheep, using the 


29 Th. Noldeke, “Zu den Nabataischen Inschrifien,” ZMDG 17 (1863), 
703-708; and 25 (1871), 122ff. See also idem, in the appendix to J. Euting. 
Nabataische Inschriften. pp. 73-80. Regarding this point. see also J. 
Cantineau, Le Nabatéen, vol. |. Paris, 1930. pp. X. 9, 12: Starcky, *Pétra et 
la Nabaténe,~ cols. 900, 903. 924: H. P. Roschinski, “Sprachen, Schriften 
und Inschnften in Nordwestarabien.” Bonner Jahrbucher 180 (1980). 
155-88; E. A. Knauf, “Die Herkunft der Nabataer.” in: M. Lindner (ed.). 
Petra-Neue Ausgrabungen und Entdeckungen. Munchen-Bad Windsheim. 
1986, pp. 74-86. 

29a A. Negev, “Obodas the God,” /EJ/ 36 (1986), 56-60. 

30 Starcky, “Pétra et la Nabaténe.” col 903; Winnett and Reed. Ancient 
Records, p. 99; 1. EphSal, The Ancient Arabs. Jerusalem and Leiden. }982. 
pp. 221-23. However. for a different opinion, identifying them as the same, 
see E. C. Broome, “Nabaiati, Nebaioth and the Nabataeans — The Linguistic 
Problem,” JSS XVIII (1973), 1-16. 

31 About the historical significance of this military expedition against Petra, 
see F. M. Abel, “L’expédition des Grecs 4 Pétra en 312 avant J.C.” RB 66 
(1937), 373-91; J. Hornblower, Hieronymus of Cardia, Oxford 1981, pp. 
144-147. 
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desert as pasture, along with many other Arabian tribes. Although re- 
portedly there were not many more than ten thousand Nabatcans, 
they far surpassed all the other tribes in wealth, which came from the 
caravan trade in myrrh, frankincense, and other spices brought from 
Arabia Eudaemon (= Arabia Felix) down to the sea. According to this 
Greek source, which cannot be suspected of excessive fondness for an 
enemy, the Nabateans led a life of brigandage and preyed on neigh- 
boring territory. They were passionate about their freedom, lived in 
the open air, were forbidden to use wine, and neither tilled the soil 
nor constructed houses. Anyone who transgressed these traditions 
was put to death. There werc, however, other Arab tribes who did till 
the soil, and who mingled with the tribute-paying peoples — the settled 
peoples; in general, their customs were similar to those of the Syrian 
villagers, except that they did not live in houses. Some of those tribes 
are known to us by name. 

The Shalamites (‘S/mw’ - wodw in the inscriptions) were close allies 
of the Nabateans. They are occasionally mentioned with them in 
tomb inscriptions at Mada‘in Saleh and Petra. Scholars are divided 
about where they settled, whether in Northern Arabia, in the area of 
Mada‘in Saleh or on Mount Hauran.*? The Bani ‘Amrat, who are 
mentioned in Nabatean, Safaitic, and Greek inscriptions, apparently 
were centered in southern Moab.* In 161 B.C.E., members of the 
Bani Amrat tribe attacked John, son of Mattathias the Hasmonean, 
near Medaba, as he madc his way to his Nabatean allies on behalf of 
his brother Jonathan.*4 The Autaei, who lived in Northern Sinai Pen- 


32 Milik, “Nouvelles inscriptions,” 231ff, no. 2. 

33. See J. T. Milik, “La Tribu des Bani “Amrat en Jordanie de l’époque grecque 
et romaine,” ADAJ 24 (1980), 41-54. In addition to the inscriptions studied 
by Milik, there is a Greek altar inscription from Kh. Tannur that mentions 
Alexandros son of Amros (‘AAéEavipos ‘Appov). 

34 =In J Macc. 9:36 they are referred to as “viol ‘lap PBpev”; in a parallel para- 
graph in Josephus (Antig. XIII, 11), they are referred to as “oi “Apapaiou 
naidec.” See Clermont-Ganneau, RAO 2 (1898), 208-13; and Starcky, “Pétra 
et la Nabaténe,” col. 905. Regarding Arab tribes in Moab during the Persian 
period as a part of the Qedarite federation, see J. T. Milik, “Nouvelles ins- 
criplions sémitiques et grecques du pays de Moab. I. Inscription araméenne 
de l’époque perse,” LA 9 (1958-59), 340-41. On the sons of Bacan men- 
tioned in / Macc. 5:4, see the comments of F. M. Abel, Les Livres des Macca- 
bées, Paris, 1949, pp. 89-90. 
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insula, are recorded by Plinius (Hist. Nat. VI, XXXIII, 166-167). 
Their name has apparently been preserved in the place name 
Qasrawet, a site that has yiclded impressive remains of a Nabatean 
settlement and temples.*> The names of other Arabian tribes are also 
preserved in inscriptions, which suggests that the Nabatean kingdom 
was actually a federation of allied Arabian tribes under the leadership 
of Nabatean kings.*° 

The land that was to become the center of the Nabatean kingdom 
was biblical Edom, so that, in addition to the above-mentioned Arabi- 
an tribes. the ethnic makeup of the emerging kingdom also included 
the descendants of the ancient Edomites. The beginning of Nabatean 
penetration into the area probably dates to the Persian period.*’ 

In the Hellenistic-Roman period, the region called Idumaea includ- 
ed Mt. Hebron and its southern and western foothills. From this 
scholars concluded that the Nabateans pushed the Edomites out of 
their land and that Edomites settled southern Judea, which had been 
emptied of its inhabitants by the Babylonians.*8 Although such a 


35 __Y. Tsafrir, “Qasrawet: Its Ancient Name and Inhabitants,” /EJ 32 (1982), 
212-14. 

36 =‘ It has been suggested that whenever the semitheophoric components of Nab- 
atean personal names do not refer to the Nabatean kings, they should be in- 
terpreied as referring to tribes. Sce J. T. Milik, “Notes d’épigraphie et de 
topographie Jordanicnnes: Noms de rois Nabatéens dans les noms propres,” 
LA 10 (1959-60), 150. 

37 It should be noted that, according to Diodorus (Hist. Il, 48, 5), not only the 
Maccdonians, but also the Assyrians and the Persians before them, had been 
unable to enslave the Nabateans, who maintained their liberty unimpaired. 
However, Herodotus, writing in the middle of the fifth century, does not 
mention the Nabatcans, making it doubtful that they are the Arabs who con- 
trolled the caravan trade from Arabia to the shores of northern Sinai during 
the Persian period. Nevertheless, Milik is of the opinion that the Arabs men- 
tioncd by Herodotus are the Nabateans. See Milik, “Origines des 
Nabatéens,” in Studies in the History and Archaeology of Jordan, vol. \ ed. 
A. Hadidi, Amman, 1982, p. 262 (hereafter Hadidi, History and Archaeology 
of Jordan). Negev, Nabatean Archaeology Today, New York 1986, pp. 1-3, 
99-101 is also of the same opinion. However, see Eph‘al (above, n. 30), pp. 
194-214. 

38 = Sce, for example, N, Glueck, “Explorations in Eastern Palestine Il,” AASOR 
15 (1935), 138ff, 18-19 (1937-39), 23ff; J. Starcky, “The Nabatacans: A His- 
torical Sketch,” BA, 18 (1955), 86; J. M. Meyers, “Edom and Judah in the 

Sixth-Fifth Century B.C.," in Near Eastern Studies in Honour of W. F. 
Albright, ed. H. Goedicke, Baltimore, 1971, pp. 386ff. 
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large-scale population migration did indeed take place, an archaeo- 
logical survey of the land of Edom and the excavations at Tafileh, 
Buseirah, Jebel Biyarah, and Tell el-Kheleifeh show that the end of the 
Edomite kingdom was not accompanied either by total destruction or 
exile, but that it came about as a result of an economic decline. The 
area into which the Nabateans moved had, thus, not been completely 
abandoned: the Edomites, however impoverished, maintained agri- 
cultural settlements in proximity to natural water sources right 
through the Persian period. On the other hand, the Persian adminis- 
tration did nothing to prevent the Nabatean penetration, which in 
time brought about the renewal and expansion of the settlements and 
the creation of a new political framework.3? Evidence of an Edomite 
population within the Nabatean kingdom also appears in the continu- 
ation of the cult of the ancient Edomite god Qos at Kh. Tannur and 
Bostra, and in the appearance of that deity as a theophoric compo- 
nent of personal names in various Nabatean inscriptions.*° 

Nabatean rule also extended over the land of Moab,?! and at many 
of the Nabatean sites discovered there, there is evidence of earlier 
Moabite settlements.*? The name “Abd Chemosh is mentioned in an 
Aramaic inscription from the Persian period found in Charachmoba. 
Thus, the cult of this ancient Moabite god continued in the region 
until the Roman period.” 


39 J. R. Bartlett, “From Edomites to Nabateans: A Study in Continuity,” PEQ 
111 (1979), 53-66; and see also N. Glueck, “Nabataean Syria and Nabataean 
Transjordan,” JPOS 18 (1938), 1-6; S. Vailhé, “Edomites et Nabatéens,” 
Echos d’ Orient \ (1897-98), pp. 130-140. 

40 The distribution of this theophoric component during the Persian period 
and later is discussed by Milik, “Nouvelles inscriptions,” 235-41, no. 3. The 
name Uriqgos is mentioned in a dedicatory inscription on an altar found at 
Buseirah. See J. Starcky, “The Nabataean Altar,” Levant 7 (1975), 16. The 
god Qos also appears at Kh. Tannur. See J. Starcky, “Le temple nabatéen de 
Khirbet Tannur,” RB 75 (1968), 208-209. About this deity in general, see T. 
C. Vriezen, “The Edomitic Deity Qaus,” Oudtestamentische Studien 14 
(1965), 330-53. 

41 CC. Clermont-Ganneau, “Les Nabatéens dans le pays de Moab,” RAO 2 
(1898), 185-219; N. Glueck, “Explorations in the Land of Ammon,” BASOR 
78 (1937), 15. 

42 Glueck, Deities and Dolphins, pp. 47-62. 

43 Milik (above, n. 34), 331-41. 
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Nabatean religion and the different types of cultic sites that had been 
hewn into the rock. Dalman devotes an entire chapter of his book 
Petra to the figurative representation at the Nabatean capital. He 
noted that, although the Nabatean cult had originally been nonfigura- 
tive, the anthropomorphic statues of deities found at Nabatea are in 
the spirit of Greco-Roman art, indicating a later religious 
syncretism.*” 

For twenty years, there were no new discoveries at Petra to chal- 
lenge this interpretation of Nabatean art. Indeed, it was reiterated by 
A. Kammerer in his summary work, published in 1929, in which he 
emphasized both the differences between Petra and Palmyra, where 
figurative art was widespread, and the similar negation of figurative 
art at Petra and among the Jews. He went so far as to describe Nabate- 
an art as iconoclastic, rejecting figurative representation.*® 

It was more or less during this period that the Horsfields, in the 
course of their excavations at Petra, first observed Nabatean painted 
pottery decorated with floral motifs (see pp. 124-30). Subsequently, the 
presence of this pottery was to make it possible to determine the ex- 
tent of Nabatean settlement at permanent sites and to chart the 
changes that overtook the way of life of that nomadic society. The new 
picture of Nabatean culture that eventually emerged was drawn pri- 
marily from N. Glueck’s archaeological surveys in Transjordan and 
the Negev in the 1930s (Ill. 1),4? and it was augmented by his 
discovery, also in the 1930s, of the temple at Kh. Tannur, in northern 
Edom. Ina great many of the temple’s figurative reliefs, there is a con- 
spicuous floral element, testifying to the fertility and vegetation cults 
practiced there. 

The conclusions that Glueck and M. Avi-Yonah drew from those 
discoveries represented a turning point in the understanding of Naba- 
tean art. Avi- Yonah, dealing mainly with the painted pottery and stat- 
uary from Kh. Tannur and the Hauran, countered Kammerer’s con- 


47 Dalman, Petra, p. 55. 

48 Kammerer (see above, n. 22), p. 509. 

49 N. Glueck, The Other Side of the Jordan, New Haven, 1940, pp. 158-200; 
and above, n. 25. pp. 191-242. See also idem, Explorations in Eastern Pales- 
tine 1, AASOR 14 (1933-34), pp. 81-83; II, AASOR 15 (1934-35), pp. 135-40: 
III, AASOR 18-19 (1937-39), pp. 268-69. See also E. Vogel, “Negev Survey 
of Nelson Glueck,” E/ 12 (1975), 1*-17*, pls. I-XVI, and map. 
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clusions. The Nabateans, he pointed out, were permitted to portray 
both human beings and animals, whereas the Jews were not.*’ On the 
basis of the works of art he studied, he concluded that, in the transt- 
tion trom nomadic to sedentary life, the Nabateans underwent a 
process of Hellenization, which is retlected also in the design of their 
tomb tacades at Petra. As a result, they abandoned their desert heri- 
lage: their gods became gods of agriculture. as evidenced tn the floral 
mouts on their pottery and the manner in which their gods are repre- 
sented at Kh. Tannur and in the Hauran. Thus, according to him, the 
so-called Nabatean art was only the evolution - influenced by Hellen- 
ism — of the art of the Ammonites, Moabites, Edomites, Arameans, 
and even Israclites - that is, the peasants of Transjordan ruled by the 
Nabateans. The rulers themselves had quickly become Hellenized, 
While their subjects maintained their ancient earthy artistic tradi- 
tions. The Nabatean state had actually consisted of a small group of 
Arab traders who had imposed their rule on the farmers of Transjor- 
dan. The essentially earthy art of Kh. Tannur, Sita, and the Hauran, 
as Well as the painted pottery, was to be scen as the product of the lat- 
ter. ullers of the soil and growers of wheat, oil, and wine.*! For Avi- 
Yonah, then, there had been no art to ascribe to the desert-born Naba- 
teans: rather. the art found in Nabatea had merely been that of the 
descendants of the carlier agricultural inhabitants of the land. 

This was a pivotal development in the evaluation of Nabatean art: 
the change brought about by the discovery of painted pottery and 
Statuary in the 1930s altered the carly appraisal of that art as 
aniconic, even though the artifacts were no longer considered truly 
Nabatean creations. Despite this internal contradiction, there was no 
attempt to re-examine Dalman and Kammerer’s conclusion that 
Nabatean art had originally been nonfigurative. 

J. Starcky did not consider the figurative statuary at Si‘a and in the 
Hauran to be essentially Nabatean because the region had not politi- 


50M. Avi-Yonah, History of Classical Art, Jerusalem, 1969, pp. 265-66 
(Hebrew). 

51 Ibid. and idem, Oriental Art, pp. 43-57, esp. p. 57. In Deities and Dolphins, 
pp. 227-42, Glueck draws special attention to the continuation of the an- 
cient artistic traditions of Edom, Moab, and Ammon in clay female figur- 
ines. which he considered to be the work of the descendants of the ancient 
populace of the country. 
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cally been part of the independent Nabatean kingdom, but for short 
periods. He agreed with Avi-Yonah’s assessment that the sculpture of 
Kh. Tannur, like that of the Hauran, was not the work of desert tribes, 
and saw a connection between it and the works found in Palmyra and 
Dura Europos from the second half of the first century B.C.E. to the 
first half of the first century C.E. He considered the tomb facades to 
be Nabatean, despite the fact that they include non-Nabatean ele- 
ments, and the painted pottery as well. The feature common to both 
is excessive Ornamentation, which he considered a characteristic of 
Nabatean art.» 

Hammond examined all the domains of Nabatean creativity: rock- 
carved tomb facades, clay figurines, numismatics, painted pottery, oil 
lamps, and painting. Unlike Starcky, he included Statuary from sites 
in the Hauran, such as Si‘a and Soueida.°3 Hammond specifically re- 
jected Kammerer’s determination of the iconoclastic character of 
Nabatean art.*4 

Schmitt-Korte pointed out that figurative sculpture was plentiful in 
the Hauran and, like Hammond, but unlike Starcky, included it in the 
framework of Nabatean culture. According to him, the Nabateans, as 
a Semitic people, had accepted the commandment not to make an 
image of the deity or to create the human form, but under the influ- 
ence of Hellenization in the first century B.C.E. relaxed their adher- 
ence to that injunction. Asa result their art reflects a struggle between 
conservative and innovative trends.*> We will soon see, however, that 
the penetration of figurative art into Nabatean creativity was not 
solely the result of the influence of Western culture. 

The key to resolving the contradictions that arose in the attempts 
by scholars to understand the origins and essence of “Nabatean” art 
can be found in the demographic structure of the Nabatean kingdom. 
Its mixed ethnic composition led to a variety of trends within Nabate- 
an art. As Avi-Yonah recognized, the earthy art of Kh. Tannur and of 
the (non-Nabatean) Hauran - basically figurative art — was indeed the 
creation of an earlier population. However, the desert-born Nabate- 
ans also had distinctive art forms that were of long duration, and they 


52 Starcky, “Pétra et la Nabaténe,” cols. 981-85. 
53. Hammond, The Nabateans, pp. 75-92. 

54 Ibid., p. 48, n. 15. 

55 K. Schmitt-Korte, Hannover Catalog, pp. 38-40. 
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were nonfigurative. Even if we cannot know with certainty that the 
artist was in every case a man of the desert, we can be quite sure that 
the patron was. The essential underlying spirit of the nonfigurative 
works of art is of the desert-born Nabatean, and it is this spirit that 
determined the nonfigurative character of these works of art. We have 
now come full circle. The archaeological finds of the 1930s did not 
refute Dalman and Kammerer’s concepts; they contributed a new di- 
mension to the discussion. Among the Nabateans, ethnic pluralism 
can be seen to have led to artistic pluralism, rather than to the oblite- 
ration of one artistic trend by another. 


The Art of the Hauran and Nabatean Art*® 


Before discussing the various facets of Nabatean art, we must consid- 
er the extent to which the material culture discovered at sites in the 
Hauran can be identified with Nabatean culture. To do that we will 
first examine the geographical-political aspect, in order to determine 
whether the distribution of the “Nabatean” inscriptions and remains 
found in the Hauran were within the boundaries of the kingdom. We 
will then compare the cultural features of Hauranian works of art with 
those uncovered in other parts of the Nabatean kingdom, especially 
at Petra. This comparison will, however, also involve Syria, Palmyra, 
and Dura Europos, to assure that the Hauran artifacts were not sim- 
ply local versions of art forms manifest throughout the Hellenistic- 
Roman East. 

Let us start with the geographical-political aspect. At the end of the 
Wars of the Diadochi, the Hauran - which comprised Trachonitis, 


56 Foran outline of the historical events, see F. E. Peters, “The Nabataeans in 
the Hawran,” JAOS 97 (1977), 263-77. J. Starcky, “Les inscriptions 
Nabatéennes et |’Histoire de la Syrie méridionale et du nord de la Jordanie,” 
in: J. M. Dentzer (ed.), Hauran I, Paris 1985, pp. 167-172; idem (see above, 
n. 1, “La civilisation nabatéenne”). See also Hammond, The Nabataeans, 
pp. 35-39; G. W. Bowersock, Roman Arabia, Cambridge, Mass., 1983, pp. 
12-58; H. I. MacAdam, Studies in the History of the Roman Province of Ara- 
bia: The Northern Sector, Oxford, 1986, pp. 47-58. See also M. Sartre, Bostra 
des origines a I'Islam, Paris, 1985, pp. 45-56, 63-87, 146-147. 
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Auranitis, and Batanca (III. 1) — belonged, along with other parts of 
Syria, to the Greek rulers of Egypt, the Ptolemics. In 198 B.C.E. this 
region passed to the Seleucids as part of Cocle Syria. The rulers of 
three local nations — the Nabateans, the Itureans, and the Jews - alter- 
nated hegemony over this fertile land, until the entire region came 
under Roman dominion.°’ Actually, before the arrival of Pompey the 
Nabatcans had ruled over this region for only a short time, between 
85 and 72 B.C.E., during the reign of Arctas III, when they also ruled 
Damascus and minted coins there.>* Within the framework of the new 
administrative arrangements Pompey effected in Syria upon his ar- 
rival in Damascus in 63 B.C.E., the rule over the Hauran, Bashan, 
and Trachon was ceded to the Itureans, making it part of the greater 
Iturean principality.°*? 

According to Josephus (Wars I, 20, 4, and Antiqg. XV, 343-360) after 
the battle of Actium in 31 B.C.E., Augustus returned the areca to the 
Itureans who in turn sold it for fifty talents to the Arabs, presumably, 
the Nabateans. It was in this way, at some time after 30 B.C.E., that 
Obodas III became master of the Hauran district. It remained under 
Nabatean control until 23, when, as a result of increased incidents of 
robbery in Trachon and the harassment of Damascus by robber bands 
from the Trachon, Augustus transferred authority over those areas 
from the Itureans to Herod. Despite all their efforts, the Nabateans 
were unable to regain control of the Hauran. From Josephus (Antigq. 
XVII, 28; XX, 137; Wars Il, 11, 5 [220], 12, 8 [247]; Life 54-58) we 
learn that the Herodian dynasty ruled the region until ca. 93 C.E., 


57 Sec A.H.M. Jones, The Cities of the Eastern Roman Provinces, 2nd ed. Ox- 
ford, 1971, pp. 282-94. 

58 For Nabatean minting in Damascus, see Y. Meshorer, Nabataean Coins, 
[Qedem vol. 3], Jerusalem, 1975, pp. 12-16, 86-87, nos. 5-8. 

59 About this principality, its beginnings, borders, and history, see A. H. M. 
Jones, “The Urbanization of the Ituraean Principality,” JRS 21 (1931), 
265-75. 

60 = Starcky, “Pétra et la Nabaténe,” col. 912. The Second Epistle of Paul to the 
Corinthians XI, 32-33, mentions an ethnarchos of King Arctas guarding the 
city gates of Damascus. However, according to Starcky, this by no means im- 
plies direct Nabatean rule over the city, in a period when Provincia Syria was 
under direct Roman rule. See Starcky, “Pétra et la Nabaténe,” col. 915; and 
AAAS 21 (1971), 79 and 85, n. 7. 
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when, following the death of Agrippa II, it finally became part of 
Provincia Syria.®' 

Although the historical picture is not entirely clear, it seems that. 
in the course of the struggle over this region, a status quo was created 
in which the southern part of the Bashan and the Hauran (which in 
the second century B.C.E. had belonged to the districts of Auranitis 
and Batanea) was recognized as Nabatean territory. It included 
Bostra and Adraa, which bordered on the Nabatean-controlled de- 
sert, through which a major trade route passed at Wadi Sirhan. The 
fact is that in 106 C.E., when the Provincia Arabia was established — 
marking the loss of Nabatean independence and the annexation of the 
kingdom to the Roman Empire - this area, from Hebran southward, 
was included, because it had belonged to the Nabateans. This new re- 
ality — the separation of the southern districts from the Hauran and 
the Bashan and their transfer to the Nabateans — may have been the 
culmination of a process begun at the end of the second or the begin- 
ning of the first century B.C.E., following the disintegration of the Se- 
leucid Empire and the increasing hegemony of the Nabateans. In- 
deed, when the Provincia Syria was formed in 63 B.C.E., the Trachon, 
the Hauran, and the Bashan districts were considered affiliates of Da- 
mascus and Syria and not part of the Nabatean kingdom. It may have 
been precisely in order to emphasize this point that the Romans de- 
cided to give others control over the region — first the Itureans and 
then Herod and his sons. Nevertheless, there is no doubt that, in prac- 
tice, the southern regions of the Hauran and the Bashan were not part 
of Herod’s territory. Direct Nabatean control over the more northern 
regions occurred twice, and only briefly: between 85 and 72 B.C_E. 
and again between 30 and 23 B.C.E. Thus, in territorial-political 
terms, with the exception of the southern area around Salkhad, 


61 On the basis of numismatic considerations it was Suggested that the date of 
Agrippa’s death was 95/6 C.E. See: D. Barag, “The Palestinian ‘Judaea 
Capta’ Coins of Vespasian and Titus and the Era on the Coins of Agrippa 
I] Minted under the Flavians,” The Numismatic Chronicle (1978), pp. 
14-23. See also: B. Kanael, “Notes concerning the Chronology of the Coins 
of Agrippa II,” Jsrael Numismatic Bulletin, 5 (1963), pp. 8-13; E. Schirer, 
The History of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ (175 B.C.-A.D. 
135), (revised and edited by G. Vermes & F. Millar), I, Edinburgh 1973, pp. 
481-493. 
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Bostra, and Adraa, the Hauranian material culture cannot be regard- 


ed as inherently Nabatean. 


We turn here to the cultural aspect of this issue. Artifacts from the 
Hauran, the Bashan, and the Trachon. from the period before they 
were annexed to Provincia Syria in 93 C.E.. reveal a local culture with 
certain characteristic features that are most clearly represented at the 
Hauranian sites of Soueida, Qanawat, and Si‘a and at the Trachonian 
temples at Sahr and Sur. The discovery of Nabatean inscriptions at 
these and other sites led scholars to identify the Hauranian culture as 
Nabatean.°, 

The similarity between the Nabatean script and the script used in 
the Hauran for the local Semitic language certainly is an expression 
of the influence exerted by Nabatean culture. At the same time, there 
are differences between the Hauranian and Petraean scripts in the in- 
scriptions that suggest the existence of a number of variants of the Ar- 
amaic script in use in southern Syria and Transjordan.®? The most an- 
cient “Nabatean” inscription from the Hauran is from the end of the 
second century B.C.E.* It was found at Bosra. Most of the Nabatean 
inscriptions from the Hauran are from the time of Rabel II (70-106 
C.E.), the last of the Nabatean kings. Nabatean inscriptions in the 
northern regions have been found at Soueida, Si‘a, Qanawat, Hebran, 


and elsewhere,® but it is impossible to deduce from the script alone 
whether the writers were Nabateans.® 


62 H.C. Butler, PAAES II; idem, PPVAES II. This view is supported by Ham- 
mond, Negev, and other scholars. See Hammond, The Nabataeans, pp. 
15-40; and Negev, “The Nabateans,” pp. 520ff. 

63  Starcky, “Petra et la Nabaténe,” col. 930; and see also idem in AAAS 2] 
(1971), 84-85. 

64 Starcky, “Pétra et la Nabaténe,” col. 930. 

65 See CIS II, nos. 161-72. A short Greek inscription mentioning Dusares was 
found a few years ago at Hippus (Susita), but this does not mean that the 
city, a member of the Decapolis, was included in the Nabatean kingdom. See 
A. Ovadiah, “Was the Cult of the God Dushara-Dusares Practised in 
Hippos-Susita?” PEQ 113 (1981), 101-104. 

66 See J. Naveh, “Nabataean Incantation Text,” JEJ 29 (1979), 112. Naveh ten- 
tatively dates the inscription to 100 B.C.E. Apparently it was written by an 
Edomite or an Arab who lived in Idumea using a script that was later used 
mainly among the Nabateans. 
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Ill. 2 


Temples with a square groundplan from the southern part of the Nabatean kingdom 


a. Kh. Tannur 


b. Petra, Temple of the Winged Lions 
c. Er-Ramm 


d. Qasrawet, the central temple 
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The characteristic Nabatean pottery that is found in such great 
quantities at Moabite, Edomite, Negev, and Northern Sinai sites is 
rarely found in the Hauran, even in the areas adjacent to Bostra, 
where recently some typical Nabatean sherds were found.®’ No clear 
signs of Nabatean cultural influence have been found in excavations 
at Si‘a.%* 

The square-plan temple characteristic of the Hauran and the 
Trachon, and found at Sahr, Sur, Soueida, and Si‘a, is also found with 
slight variations in the southern regions of the kingdom: at Kh. 
Tannur, er-Ramm,° Petra (the Temple of the Winged Lions); in 
Northern Sinai, at Qasrawet (Ill. 2);”! and in central Sinai, at the peak 
of Jebel Serbal.’? However, the Qasr Bint Fara‘un, the main temple 
at Petra, has a different plan,’? as do several temples found in Moab 
(Ill. 3).’* Thus it appears that the Nabateans did not have a prescribed 
temple plan. 

The small square temple adjacent to the Ba‘al Shamin precinct at 
Si‘a, once thought to have been a Dusares temple,’”* has recently been 


67 N. Glueck, “Nabataean Syria,” BASOR 85 (1942), 3-8. For fragments of typ- 
ical Nabatean potsherds found recently in the excavations at Bosra see J. M. 
Denizer, S. Mougdad, “Bosra Nabatéenne,” Lyon Catalog, p. 83. See also 
S. al-Megdad, “Le role de la ville de Bosra dans l’histoire de la Jordanie aux 
époques nabatéenne et romaine,” in Hadidi, History and Archaeology of Jor- 
dan, p. 269. 

68 J.M. Dentzer and J. Dentzer, “Les fouilles de Si* et la phase hellénistique 
en Syrie du sud,” A/BL (1981), 78-102. J. M. Dentzer, “Six campagnes des 
fouilles a Sic. Développement et culture indigéne en Syrie méridionale,” 
DAM 2 (1985), 65-84, pls. 26-28. 

69 See Negev, “The Nabateans,” pp. 586-88, 605-607, 613-20; figs. 13, 15, 16; 
and bibliographical references. 

70 P. C. Hammond, “Excavations at Petra 1975-1977,” ADAJ 22 (1977-78), 
236, pl. L. 

71 E.D. Oren, “Excavations at Qasrawet in North-Western Sinai: Preliminary 
Report,” /EJ 32 (1982), 206-207, figs. 3-4. 

72 _U. Avner, “New Evidence for a Nabatean Presence at Sinai,” in South Sinai 
Researches 1967-1982, ed. 1. Lachish and Z. Meshel, Tel Aviv, 1982, pp. 
25-32 (Hebrew). 

73. G.R-H. Wright, “Structure of the Qasr Bint Far‘un: A Preliminary Review,” 
PEQ 93 (1961), 10-20, fig. 2. 

74. Negev, “The Nabateans,” pp. 608-11, fig. 14. . 

75 Butler, PPUAES II A, pp. 365-99; Negev, ibid., pp. 614-18, fig. 15. 
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Qasr Bint Faracun 
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Qasr Rabbah Dibon 


Ill. 3 Temples with a tripartite adyton from Moab and Petra 


convincingly shown to be a temple to the goddess Seia Qyyw), the 
local Tyché. An inscription found at the site indicates that a statue 
of her standing on the earth goddess “Ge of the Hauran” had been 
erected there.’ The southern temple at Si‘a has Nabatean Capitals, 
but its layout is not square; we do not know to which deity it was dedi- 


cated.”’ 
The local Arab tribe of Obaishat (nway) took part in building the 
temple to Ba‘al Shamin at Si‘a and erected a statue in honor of Herod 


76 J. Dentzer, “A propos du temple dit de Dusares a SiS,” Syria 56 (1979), 
325-32. The inscription is bilingual. The Greek reads: 

‘Zeeia kata Fv Avpaviti éotnKvia’ 

“Seeia, standing upon Ge of the Hauran.” 
The Nabatean reads: 
““yoyy oT NNNSY NT” 

' “This is the statue of s“y“w.” 

77 Butler (PPUAES II A, p. 395) has suggested dating this temple to between 
33 B.C.E. and 50 C.E., but it may belong to the reign of Rabel II 
(70-106 C.E.). See Dentzer and Dentzer (above, n. 68), 101; J. M. Dentzer, 
(above, n. 68), 69. 
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there.’> The dedicatory inscriptions discovered at the site. both Nab- 
atean and Greek, give the dates in which the region was ruled by 
Herod and his sons, who are even mentioned by name. The dates in 
the inscriptions do not accord with the Nabatean dating system, 
which indicates that the area was not then under Nabatean domina- 
tion.”” These results from the archaeological excavations at Si‘a offer 
a persuasive argument that Si‘a and its temples are not to be consid- 
ered Nabatean. 

Sculpture was one of the outstanding products of Hauranian crea- 
tivity. The sculpture, in basalt, has certain distinctive features that, 
when viewed in a broader context, can be seen to have affinities with 
the sculpture of central Syria, to the early statuary of Palmyra and 
Dura Europos, and to Hellenistic-Roman art.*° It is, in fact, regional 
art, which D. Schlumberger has labeled Greco-Onental.*' The sculp- 
ture found at Kh. Tannur, in the southern part of the Nabatean king- 
dom, also belongs to the same regional, or Greco-Oriental, 
category. 

The agricultural character of the land of the Hauran, particularly 
its viticulture, was reflected in both statuary and architectural orna- 
mentation. However, at Petra and even at Kh. Tannur, the grape motif 
has no greater significance or prominence than any of the other floral 
motifs. In this context the testimony of Hieronimus of Cardia, as 
quoted by Diodorus (Hist. XIX, 94, 3), to the effect that the Nabate- 
ans were forbidden to drink wine, is significant; even though it per- 


78 We know mainly from Greek inscriptions about the existence of many Arab 
tribes in the Hauran that bordered the Syrian desert. These tribes were not 
Nabateans. 

79  Starcky, “Pétra et la Nabaténe,” col. 930. Regarding the inscriptions found 
at Sia, see W. H. Waddington, /nscriptions Grecques et Latines de la Syrie, 
Paris, 1870, pp. 540-41, nos. 2364-2369a; M. Dunand, Le Musée de Soueida, 
Paris, 1934, nos. 121, 157, 158, 162; E. Littmann et al., PPUAES Ill A, part 
6, pp. 359-72, nos. 766-81; W. K. Prentice, PAAES Ill, pp. 327-31, nos. 
428-32c; E. Littmann, PPUAES IV A, nos. 100, 101, 102; idem, PAAES IV, 
pp. 85-93; C/S II nos. 163-69. 

80 E. Will, “La Syrie romaine entre l’Occident gréco-romain et l’Orient 
parthe,” Paris Congress, 1965, pp. 511-26, pls. 128-30 (see esp. pp. 514-1 7). 
See also F. Baratte, “La sculpture,” Lyon Catalog, pp. 73-74. 

81D. Schlumberger, “Descendants non-méditerranéens de l'art grec,” Syria 37 
(1960), esp. 274, n. 3. 
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tains to the end of the fourth century B.C.E., there is no reason not 
to consider it relevant to a proper appraisal of the Nabatean culture 
at a later period as well.*? 

We can see then that, even in terms of culture, which is not restrict- 
ed by sovereign boundaries, the Hauran cannot be considered Naba- 
tean. The Nabatean trade caravans passed through this area and cer- 
tainly contributed to its economic flourishing, and there was contact, 
friction, and mutual influence; but in the final analysis, we must con- 
clude that the art of the Hauran reflects its agricultural character and 
was the product of a local school. That it was indeed a local expression 
of a broader artistic concept that inspired the entire area, is support- 
ed by the pottery distribution at Hauranian sites. The almost total ab- 
sence of typical Nabatean pottery even from the southern part of the 
Hauran leads to the conclusion that, in this region, although geo- 
graphically within the Nabatean kingdom, the Nabateans were a 
small class of rulers and traders in a local population of non- 
Nabateans.® The art discovered in the Hauran was produced by the 
local populace, not by its rulers. 


Classification of the Figurative Representations in 
Nabatean Art 


Neither Petra nor the other Nabatean centers are completely without 
examples of figurative art, but the vast majority of these works of art 
are not to be considered as Nabatean-Arabian in origin. They can be 
divided into two main groups, according to style: Hellenistic-Roman 
and Greek-Oriental. The first is the result of importation and imita- 
tion; most of the figurative reliefs found at Petra belong to the first 
category (see pp. 151-3).8* The second group is regional — the work of 


82 Bunches of grapes and wine leaves do appear in the floral patterns that deco- 
rate the attached quarter columns on the facade of the Phase III temple at 
Kh. Tannur (see Glueck, Deities and Dolphins, pls. 27-30). On the other 
hand, the almost complete absence of any wine motif from the various floral 
patterns that adorn Nabatean painted pottery, as well as its absence from 
the architecture at Petra and at Mada‘in Saleh, is remarkable. 

83 Glueck (above, n. 67), pp. 7-8; Peters (above, n. 56), p. 275. 

84 Starcky, “Pétra et la Nabaténe,” cols. 982-83; idem, “Les figures divines a 
Petra,” Le Monde de la Bible 14 (1980), 30-32; and Schmitt-Korte, Hanno- 
ver Catalog. pp. 38-40. 


ON 
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> The Outstanding examples of this regional art are the 
reliefs on the temple in the latest phase at Kh. Tannur and local clay 
figurines. This group has certain characteristics in common with the 
art of the Hauran and the early sculpture from Dura Europos and Pal- 
myra; it has even been Suggested that it is the work of descendants of 
the Edomites, Moabites. and Ammonites, the ancient inhabitants of 
the country whose tradition was agricultural. The Hellenistic-Roman 
influence can also be seen in this group On an iconographic level, but 
not in the execution of details and to a much lesser extent than in the 
first group. The art of the Parthians, neighbors of the Nabateans to 
the east, was also figurative, and a certain amount of their influence 
can be seen. But there does not seem to be any trace of a South Arabi- 
an influence, which is also figurative.* 

There is a third group of Nabatean art that is nonfigurative. It re- 
flects the spirit of the Nabateans’ desert origins and should be consid- 
ered the most original expression of Nabatean creativity. Nabatean 
nonfigurative art can be seen in their representations of their gods, 
in funerary architecture (the design of tomb facades), painted pottery, 
clay oil lamps, numismatics (the design on the reverse side of their 
coins), and jewelry. Contact with the surrounding figurative art of the 
Hellenistic-Roman culture affected this third group, as well. It creat- 
ed an impetus toward a national art form that was nonfigurative, orig- 
inal, and respectable; it was shaped by the spirit of their early Arabian 
tradition and their own religious perceptions, which manifested itself 


in the Nabateans’ unique representation of their gods and in their re- 
jection of figurative art. 


local artisans.’ 


85 Will (above, n. 80), pp. 516-17. 
86 Avi-Yonah, Oriental Art, p. 52. 
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REPRESENTATION OF THE GODS AMONG THE 
NABATEANS 


Ancient peoples generally accorded their gods human form. This was 
the case in Mesopotamia, Asia Minor, and Egypt and, ina later peri- 
od, in Greece and Rome. Against the background of this practice in 
both Eastern and Western religions, the Nabatean convention of re- 
fraining from anthropomorphism is noteworthy. Although much has 
been written about the anthropomorphic god images discovered at 
the Nabatean temple at Kh. Tannur in Transjordan (see pp. 109-11, 
139-42), a systematic survey of the evidence shows that those im- 
ages were not a true reflection of Arabian-Nabatean tradition. It is 
clear both from ancient literary sources and from the archaeological 
record, that the Nabateans used to represent their god idols in the 
form of a stele (massebah). This veneration of stele gods, although it 
occurred hundreds of years after the biblical period, clarifies the cred- 
ibility of many biblical passages. 


The Ancient Literary Sources 


Dusares was the supreme god in the Nabatean pantheon.! The most 
detailed description of his image, as venerated at Petra, appears in the 
Lexicon of Suidas, which was compiled toward the end of the tenth 
century C.E. but is certainly based on much earlier sources. The de- 
scription is found under the entry “Oevc Apnc” which deals with the 
etymology of the name Dusares: 


Oevs Apnec. tovtéot Bedg ‘Apne év Ilétpg ’ApaPiac. ofPetar Se 
Oedc Apng nap’ avtoic. tovde yap udAtota TILMO1. 10 82 GyaApa 


1 About this deity see J. Starcky, “Pétra et la Nabaténe,” cols. 986-93 
(including bibliographical references). 


ee Eee LLL ee 
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AiBog oti ‘HEAGG, TtEtTpaywvoc, a tUnMTtOG, Uyoo nodadv 
Tecoapwv, evpoc Svo. avaKeitar Se &ri Bacews xpvonAdton. 
Tovt@ OBvovor Kai t6 ala tadv iepeiwv MPOXEOvVGL. Kai TOOTS 
EOTLV ADTOIC T} ONOV). 6 Se oikos dag got MOAVYPLGOS, Kal 
avaOrjuata moAAd. 


Theusares - that is, the god Ares at Petra in Arabia. The god 
Ares 1s worshipped by them, for him they honour above all oth- 
ers. The image is a black stone, square and unshapen, four feet 
high by two feet broad. It is set on a base of wrought gold. To 
this they offer sacrifice and for it they pour forth the victims’ 
blood. that being their form of libation. The whole building 
abounds in gold and there are dedications galore.’ 


Between the second and the fourth centuries C.E., several other an- 
cient authors gave similar information about the Arabs ~ namely that 
they worshipped a god represented as a slab of stone. Maximus Tyrius 
wrote: “The Arabs worship I know not whom, but their image I have 
seen — it was a square stone”;} Clement of Alexandria‘ and Arnobius> 


2 Suidas, Lexicon, ed. A. Adler, Leipzig, 1931, pars. 2, p. 713. Despite the fact 
that the Greek reads Dusares (Aovodpng¢), Suidas calls him “Theus Ares,” 
which clearly resembles Theos Ares (“the god Ares”). 

3 Maximus Tyrius (ca. 125-85 C.E.), Philosophumena, Il, 8, ed. H. Hobein, 
Leipzig. 1910, p. 25, 1. 19f: 

‘ApaBiot oéfovni pév, dvtiva 5¢ ov«K ol6a. 1d 5& dyaApa ElSov: AiBoc Hv 
TETPAYWVOS. 

4 Clemens Alexandrinus (ca. 200 C.E.), Protrepticus, 4.46.2. ed. O. Stahlin, 
GCS 12. Leipzig, 1905, p. 35, 11.14-15: 

‘ndAat pév ovv of LxvOui tov dxivaKny, ol Apafes tov AiPov, ot Mépoar 
TOV NOTGPOV NpOcEKUVODV..." 

(“Thus, in ancient times, the Skythians worshipped the dagger, the Arabs 
the stone, and the Persians the river ..... i 

5 Arnobius, Adversus Nationes, 6.11. ed. A. Reiferscheid. CSEL 4, 
Vindobonae, 1875, p. 222, 1.1 1ff: 

“Ridetis temporibus priscis Persas fluvios coluisse, memoralia ut indicant 
scripta, informem Arabas lapidem, acinacem Scythiae nationes ... .” 

(“It is ridiculous that in ancient times the Persians venerated rivers; written 
memoirs indicate that the Arabs [venerated] a shapeless stone and the 
Skythian nations a dagger.”) 

This composition is dated to 303-305 C.E. For the translation of this and 
the following passages, | am indebted to Mrs. Judith Green. 
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described similar observations, and Tertullian® also was aware that in 
Arabia they worshipped Dusares. The worshippers of Dusares were 
the Nabateans; therefore, it seems that the Arabs mentioned by 
Maximus, Clement, and Arnobius were also none other than the Nab- 
aleans. 


The Epigraphic Evidence 


In Nabatean inscriptions three closely related terms denote the image 
of the deity: ayn (msb), ay) (nsb), and nay) (nsbh).’ The correspondent 
Hebrew term for the idol or figure of a god is massebah, the biblical 
equivalent of the Nabatean msb, nsb, nsbh. It is commonly translated 
into English as “stele,” which is how it will be used in this book. 


msb 


The following inscription was found at Qattar ed-Dér at Petra, next 
to a niche containing two stelae. A cross with two bars (Ill. 4) is in- 
cised on the larger of the two. 


Ill. 4 Stele of Bosra at Petra 


6 Tertullian, Apologeticum 24, 8, ed. E. Dekkers, CCSL 1. Turnholt, 1954, p. 


139, 1.33ff: 

“Unicuique etiam provinciae et civitati suus est deus, est Syriae Astarte, 
Arabiae Dusares.” 

(“Each province and city has its own god, of Syria is Astarte, of Arabia 


Dusares.”) 
7 See C. F. Jean and J. Hoftijzer, D/SO, p. 184. 


— 
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dnh msb? NSD 77 
dy hsr° d(y) 0)T NIS2 7 
(?)bd ( )lhy b(r) (aa n>) TALy) 
(lL) hyyh mn Wy) 
wh(yy) (>)M) 
rb?l mlk nbt 02) 79 9X37 

) 


ws 


“This is the stele (msb) of Bosra. Made by(__)alahy son of (_ ) 


for his own life and the life of Rabel, king of the Nabateans. 


nsb 
The following inscription was found close to a stepped path leading 


up to el-Hubtah at Petra, next to an empty niche (Ill. 5) 


iit A hui) it! Mt, ie 4g) 
| Mi U | iis Ay 
‘ ze = é 


\ 


— 
— 


Il 
A ie ae 


Niche for the stelae of al--Uzza and the Lord of the House, Petra 


Ill. 5 


8 According to J. T. Milik, this is the stele of the goddess Bosra, the Tyché of 
that city: see “Nouvelles inscriptions,” 246-49, pl. XVIII:b. See also 
Briinnow and Domaszewski, Die Provincia Arabia, |, p. 330; Dalman, Petra, 

p. 253, fig. 193; and Musil, Arabia Petraea, 2, Edom, p. 129, figs. 96, 97. 


24, Y Y j 
FA : Ill } I 
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"lh nsyby 71 Sz? wmr? byt? NIVI NW) NtYIN DY) TON 
“bd whb*lhy syd’ NPY MDNAM Tay 


“These are the stelae of al-“Uzza and of the Lord of the House. 
Made by Waheb/alahy, plasterer.” 


At the upper end of the same path is another niche, but with a dou- 
ble recess (Ill. 6), that may have been designed to hold two “portable” 
stelae (see below p.76). A slightly different inscription was found at 


yyy”, on 

Z, Wt 

/ YL ‘i Vi gyi Hi yonsert My , 
Th ill! nA ih ill! nll : 
1] re MG We MT 


pe “e hy 


a LL! My I 


IWS 


if 
Mf, As ir 


Ill. 6 Niche for two stelae at el-Hubtah, Petra 


9 This inscription was deciphered by C. C. Torrey in “Epigraphic Notes,” 
JAOS, 28 (1907), 349. There were errors in his first reading, which he revised 
in 29 (1908), 197ff. It is inscription 1088 in RES. See also G. Dalman, Neue 
Petra Forschungen, ins. 85. For a similar i inscription, only the beginning of 
which is preserved, “dnh nsy ...” (..28) 797), see Brannow and Domaszewski, 
Die Provincia Arabia, |, p. 329, no. 458; CIS II 427; and Euting Nabataische 
Inschriften, p. 68. 
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<Ain-Shellaleh, er-Ramm, above a niche containing two stelae (Ill. 7): 


d? 71 52? wmr byt? NVI WO) NTYIN NT 
dy ‘bd ‘kbr py Tay 7 
phm whgy -mny!o NON 277 OND 


Ill. 7 Stelae of al--Uzza and the Lord of the House at “Ain-Shellaleh, er-Ramm 


“This is al-“-Uzza and the Lord of the House, that was made by 
Aqbar Phm and Haggy, artisans.” 


The word nsyby in the el-Hubtah inscription, found next to an 
empty niche, refers therefore to reliefs like the ones engraved on the 
rock at ‘Ain-Shellaleh; the accompanying inscription informs us that 
these reliefs are representations of the gods mentioned there. 


10 See R. Savignac, “Chronique: le sanctuaire d’Allat a Iram,” RB 42 (1933), 
413, no. 4; and 43 (1934), 588, fig. 11. 
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At “Ain-Shellalech there is an inscription of which only the beginning 
of the first line is preserved. It was found to the right of a niche con- 
taining a relicf of a stele that has a spherical head and sits on a plat- 
form, or throne. The sides of the platform extend upward like horns 
or the arms of a throne (III. 8): 


a aS hey py 


ah Ha pe » , 


"Wa 3 /A\ 


z " . 2 ™ 
i "i £ mvt Fr , 


nl 


¥ Nr aii aly 


. smn ms 
va wl 1) I \ 
Hate ‘ie A in sib "1 it 


Mt ifbern/)s yf Mor aed 
ih mY. att 


Ill. 8 Stele of Allat, the goddess of Bostra, at “Ain-Shellalch, er-Ramm 


0 2s fo 
ee ——— ee “i ‘W ! 
nsbt lt *tht(, )"' ( )nndNX NON Nay) 


“stele of Allat the Goddess (_ )” 


11 Ibid. (43), 574, no. 16, and 584, fig. 7; Milik, “Nouvelles inscriptions,” 247. 
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To the left of that same niche is a lengthier inscription: 


da? ?lt *lht? d(y) bbsr° NAYI2 CYT NANIN NON NT 
..dy “bd tym? lhy MOND Tay 4... 
. lymy “fkl SION 1079Y.... 
byrh sb(t §nt)...? Amy v)ayv nv3... 


“This is Allat, the goddess of Bostra ... which was made by 
Tim/alahy ... the servants of the priest ... in the month of Shevat, 
year... 


nsbh apparently is the relief inside the niche — namely, the idol of 
the goddess Allat of Bostra. 


The term bery/ is widely used among scholars for a sacred stone or 
a deity represented by a stone slab. In this form the term is borrowed 
from ancient Greco-Roman literature (BaitvAoc, baetulos). Its origin 
is undoubtedly the western Semitic construction beth-el (9x a).'° Al- 
though berh-e/ does not appear in the Nabatean inscriptions, we will 
use bety! here from time to time, following regular scholarly usage. 

The term wer (1) appears in several Nabatean inscriptions, where 
it sometimes means a rock-cut burial chamber or a funerary monu- 


12 Savignac (above, n. 10, 42), p. 411, no. 2. 

13 After examining the meaning of the term bery/ in the Greek and Latin sourc- 
es. G. F. Moore concluded that the word had not been used as a general term 
for sacred stones of all kinds and shapes, but only pertained to a specific 
group of small, sacred stones that were believed to have fallen from heaven 
and had magical power. Their origin was probably meteoric. He also noted 
that in no Semitic language is the term beth-el used to designate a sacred 
stone shaped like a cone, pillar, omphalos, or obelisque. See his “Baetylia,” 
AJA 7(1903), 198-208. O. Eissfeldt has suggested that among the Greeks this 
concept had a parallel development independent of the original Semitic 
meaning. See his “Der Gott Bethel,” AR W 28 (1930), 24-29.M.J. Lagrange 
rejected Moore's conclusion, suggesting that most of the Greek-Syrian sourc- 
es in which this Semitic term appears are of a late date and use the term in 
a narrow sense. Thus, we cannot deduce its original Semitic meaning from 
them. Its original sense indeed generally indicated a sacred stone, expressing 
the belief, as the name itself shows, that the stone constituted the abode of 
a deity, in the spirit of Gen. 28:22. See Lagrange, Etudes sur les religions 
sémitiques?, Paris, 1950, pp. 187-216. See especially his concluding state- 
ment on pp. 196-97. For further discussion of this matter, see pp. 168-72. 
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ment; at other times its connotation is religious.'* Thus, in a Nabate- 
an inscription from Salkhad, which is located not far from Bostra, 
mention is made of “Allat and its wgr” (Nr NdN). J.T. Milik has Sug- 
gested that in this case the term should perhaps be translated as betyl 
since in Aramaic wer is “a heap of stones.”'5 There are related Semitic 
terms: in the Bible Jegar sahadutha (xmytmw 7») is used for the com- 
memorative “heap of witness” (ga/eed) erected by Jacob as a sign of 
alliance between him and Laban (Gen. 31 :45-48), and in South Arabi- 
an inscriptions wgr means nfs (“a memorial stele”), which is in the 
form of a standing stone.'° 

Suidas’ Lexicon relates that the stone idol of Dusares found at Petra 
was placed on a special base and was the focus of worship inside the 
temple. The base, or platform, is referred to in the inscriptions as 
muvtb (anyo)'’ and is equated with the deity’s seat, or throne.'® This 
base takes various forms on the rock reliefs at Petra, sometimes elabo- 
rate and sometimes less so. On coins from Bostra and Adraa and on 
the lintel at el-Umtaiyeh, it takes the form ofa high platform, reached 
by a staircase, on which the idols of Dusares are placed (Ills. 10, 11, 
15). As the seat of the god, it had its own sanctity, independent of the 
god’s, like that of a temple. A concept like this already existed in the 
Akkadian Ssubtu (naw), which means both “the house” and “the seat” 


14 See Jean and Hoftijzer, D/SO, s.v. wgr (191). This term also appears in an Ara- 
maic inscription from the Persian period found at Charachmoba and pub- 
lished by Milik. See his “Inscription araméenne de l’€poque perse,” LA 9 
(1958-59), 331-41. 

15 See CIS II, 1832; and Milik, “Nouvelles inscriptions,” 227ff. On the other 
hand, Starcky is of the opinion that the term was intended to indicate the 
sacred niche in which the goddess was standing. See “Pétra et la Nabaténe,” 
col. 1001. 

16 See F. V. Winnett, “A Himyaritic Inscription from the Persian Gulf Region,” 
BASOR 102 (1946), 4-6; Milik, “Nouvelles inscriptions,” 230, 

17 See, for example, C/S Il, 1984, 3503,4: Jaussen and Savignac, Arabie, vol. |, 
ins. 164, 

18 See s.v. msb | in Jean and Hoftijzer, D/SO. See also J. T. Milik, “Inscription 
nabatécnne de Turkmaniyé a Pétra,” RB 66 (1959), 560; and G. A. Cooke, 
NSI, pp. 221ff. C. Clermont-Ganneau and R. Dussaud translated mwtb as 
“altar,” and even Dalman found the term difficult to understand and trans- 
lated it as “the temple of Dusares.” See C. Clermont-Ganneau, “Le tréne et 
l’autel chez les Sémites,” RAO 4 (1901), 248ff; R. Dussaud, Notes de 
Mythologie Syriennes, Paris, 1905, p. 176; and G. Dalman, Petra, pp. 52, 55. 
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+9 
of the god. More specifically, it is the name of a base of definite shape 
on which the symbols of the gods were placed and in front of which 
ceremonies of adoration were held.!? Although representations of the 
seat of the deity as a royal throne on which the betyls of the gods were 
placed were rare at Petra, they were very common in Phoenicia and 
in the Punic colonies (see pp. 175-83). 


The Geographic Distribution of the Nabatean 
Masseboth 


Petra 


The most prevalent representations of the gods at Petra are stelae 
carved into the sandstone cliffs. They are generally rectangular in 
shape, in keeping with the description in the Suidas Lexicon, and en- 
closed in a carved niche; however, other shapes have also been found. 
The most rigorous survey of the masseboth at Petra was carried out 
over a large area by Dalman and produced about 180 niches with ste- 
lae.2° Subsequently a few other examples were found.2' There are 
about sixty along the Siq,”* the gorge through which the main road 


19 W. von Soden, Akkadisches Handworterbuch, Weisbaden, 1974, art. subtu: 
B’. See also J. B. Pritchard, The Ancient Near East in Pictures Relating to 
the Old Testament, Princeton, 1954, p. 576 (hereafter Pritchard, The Ancient 
Near East), for an example of an Assyrian Subtu of this type. A relief on its 
surface portrays a scene in which the believers are bowing before a Subtu that 
holds the symbol of the god. 

20 See Dalman, Petra, pp. 68, 70-74 and 103ff. See also Dalman, Neue Petra 
Forschungen, pp. 44-49, 53-56. Several of the sites described by Dalman had 
already been surveyed: see Musil, Arabia Petraea, pp. 55-162; and Brinnow 
and Domaszewski, Die Provincia Arabia, |, pp. 195ff. For a comprehensive 
cntical review of Dalman’s work, see D. Nielsen, “The Mountain Sanctuar- 
ies in Petra and Its Environs,” JPOS 11 (1931), 222-40 and 13 (1933) 
185-208, as well as the one by Brinnow in ZDPV 32 (1909), 247-51. 

2! A large niche containing a pair of rock-cut stelae was recently found in the 
Siq. See F. Zayadine, “Excavations at Petra (1976-1978),” ADAJ 23 (1979), 
194-97, 296, pl. XCIV. Several other stelae were also found at the top of 
Umm el-Biyara. See C. M. Bennett, “A Graeco-Nabatean Sanctuary on 
Umm el-Biyara,” ADAJ 24 (1980), 209-12, pls. CXXXIV-V. See also 
Starcky, “Pétra et la Nabaténe,” cols. 1008-14. 

22 Brannow and Domaszewski, Die Provincia Arabia, |, p. 222; Dalman, Petra, 
pp. 143-56. 
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leading to the city of Petra passes, and still others along the ravines 
on branches of the main road that lead to sites on the higher mountain 
ridges:*> The Eagle Gully (Wadi Dféleh, Ill. 34),24 el-Madras,2> Wadi 
el-Hrémiyyeh, el-Qantarah, edj-Djarrah, Zibb Ataf, Farasah, and en- 
Nmeér. There are approximately one hundred stelae scattered on both 
sides of the site of Sidd el-Maadjin to the north of el-Hubtah.2° Other 
stelae are concentrated at the side of a small terrace well into Wadi 
es-Siyyagh, at the foot of Umm el-Biyarah, at the western side of the 
Petra valley, in the section between the el-Habis ridge and Djbal ed- 
Dér, on both sides of which rooms (probably dwelling chambers) are 
cut into the rock.’ There are more stelae next to the rock-hewn dwell- 
ing chambers in Sig el-Bared?* and, not far from Petra, near Djbal 
Harun, there is a stele of Dusares next to a niche that contained a seat- 
ed goddess in relief.’? At Petra, in addition to reliefs carved into the 
cliffs, stelae were found in the form of portable stone tablets of vary- 
ing sizes (Ill. 27), some of them in a well-dated archaeological context 
(see pp. 82-4). 


The ‘Ain-Shellaleh Open-Air Temple at er-Ramm 


At er-Ramm, in the northern part of the Hesma (south of Petra and 
east of Aqabah) six stelae and five niches are carved into the rocky 
cliffs surrounding the spring of “Ain-Shellaleh.2° It is possible to iden- 
tify the gods represented there from accompanying inscriptions. One 
stele is of Allat of Bostra. One of the niches held two Stelae, of al- 
“Uzza and mr byt? (“The Lord of the House” — see the translations 


23 The transliterations here of the place names of sites, wadis, and ridges at 
Petra and its environs follow the spellings adopted by T. Canaan, “Studies 
in the Topography and Folklore of Petra,” JPOS 9 (1929) 136-218. 
24 Dalman, Petra, pp. 115-17. 
25 Ibid., pp. 117-37. 
26 Ibid., pp. 308-14; Nielsen (above n. 20 [13]}), 186. 
27 Dalman, Petra, pp. 185, 239-41: A. B. W. Kenedy, Petra, Its History and 
Monuments, London, 1925, p. 64. 
28 Dalman, Petra, pp. 347-53, figs. 15-21; idem, Neue Petra Forschungen, pp. 
42-44, fig. 37; Nielsen (above n. 20 (13]), 188. 
29 P. J. Parr, “A Nabataean Sanctuary Near Petra: A Preliminary Notice,” 
ADAJ 6-7 (1962), 21-23, pls. VII-IX. 
30 Savignac (above, n. 10, 42: 405-22: 43: 572-89). 
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above under nybh and nyb). Another two stelac. adjacent to each 
other, have been identified as the gods ‘ksh! dy hey? ‘1° 2° OT NANDIN 
NtYIN NII. “al-Kutba of Gaia, al-Uzza")."" The sixth stele was not 
inscribed. 

The stele of the goddess Allat of Bostra is inside a rectangular niche 
that is flanked by pilasters (III. 8). The niche itself forms an acdicule, 
or canopy, above a rectangular pedestal. The upper part of the stele 
is spherical. The stele stands on a type of chair, or throne, whose arms 
extend upward like horns. The stele couple identified as al-“Uzza and 
the Lord of the House were found inside a single rectangular niche 
(Ill. 7). The stele on the right is an “eye idol”: two cyes are schemati- 
cally represented on its upper part. It is the larger of the two (40 cm 
high and less than 20 cm wide). The surface of the stele on the left 
is plain. The two stelae identified as al-Kutba of Gaia and al-“Uzza 
(Ill. 9) also are eye idols. They were placed inside two adjacent niches, 
one rectangular and the other arcuated. Al-Kutba is a god, al-“Uzza 
a goddess.** The place name gy (gaia), which refers to Wadi Musa, 
is preserved in the Arabic name of the village el-Ji, near the eastern 
entrance to the gorge (cs-Siq) that leads to Petra.?’ Another inscrip- 
tion within the ‘Ain-Shellaleh complex, mentioning “Dusares and 
Ba‘al Shamin, the gods of our lord,” was found near a rock recess 
where two stelae may have stood.** Betyls have also been found at er- 
Ramm, at the temple of Allat.*5 


31 See ibid. (43), pp. 574-/5, no. 17. See also Milik, “Nouvelles inscriptions,” 
246-49. For deciphering the name of the god in this inscription, see J. 
Strugnell, “The Nabatean Goddess al-Kutba and Her Sanctuaries,” BASOR 
156 (1959), 29-30. 

32 For a discussion of al-Kutba as a masculine deity, see J. T. Milik and J. 
Starcky, “Inscriptions recemment découvertes a Pétra,” ADAJ 20 (1975), 
118, n. 21; and Starcky, “Pétra et la Nabaténe,” col. 993. 

33 This name appears in additional Nabatean inscriptions, as well as in the On- 
omasticon of Eusebius, in Stephanus of Byzantium, and in rabbinic sources. 
For a list of ancient sources and inscriptions in which it appears, see Starcky, 
“Pétra et la Nabaténe,” col. 897; P. Thomsen, Loca Sancta. Halle, 1907, p. 
48: M. Avi-Yonah, Gazetteer of Roman Palestine, [(Qedem 5}. Jerusalem, 
1976, p. 58: Gaia. 

34 Savignac (above, n. 10, 43: 576-77), no. 19. 

35 See R. Savignac and G. Horsfield, “Le temple de Ramm,” RB 44 (1935), 
256-59, figs. 9, 10, 12; pls. VII, XII. 
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In. 9 Stelae of al-Kutba of Gaia and al-“Uzza at “Ain-Shellaleh, er-Ramm 


Mada‘in Saleh 


Further south, at the necropolis of Mada‘in Saleh in the northern 
Hegaz, A. Jaussen and R. Savignac discovered three major concentra- 
tions of sacred niches.** In the first there are ten niches in the cliffs 
in the ravine that leads to the Diwan, the rock-cut sanctuary near the 
necropolis. Next to them is an idol that resembles the Allat of Bostra 
from ‘Ain-Shellaleh. The resemblance may mean that its lower sec- 
tion should also be seen as a seat (mw/b) with outstretched, hornlike 


36 Jaussen and Savignac, Arabie, 1, pp. 405-41. 
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arms. On top of it there is a stele with an elongated body and spherical 
head. It is possible that outstretched arms were added to the body in 
this case, but the workmanship is very crude. The second concentra- 
tion, of nine niches, is not far from the Diwan, in the interior of Djbal 
Etlib: and the third, of twelve niches, is south of there. All together 
thirty-one sacred niches have been described, and there are still more. 
including a few west of Mada‘in Saleh, near Djbal Huweira.3” 

Geologically Petra, “Ain-Shellaleh, and Mada‘in Saleh are all sand- 
stone formations. The rock is easy to cut and has been eroded into 
geomorphic shapes that form isolated cliffs and steep ravines. The 
vertical walls of the cliffs and ravines have lent themselves to carving 
- tombs, chambers, reliefs, inscriptions, and cultic representations. In 
regions with a different geological makeup the stelelike representa- 
tions are not standing stones. 


Khirbet Tannur 


Glueck found four fragmentary stelae in the debris from the first or 
second phase of the temple at Kh. Tannur. Their shape resembles that 
of the Allat of Bostra at “Ain-Shellaleh.** One of them is almost com- 
pletely preserved (Ill. 10) and has a dedicatory inscription to the an- 
cient Edomite god Qos engraved on its surface: 
NYVN/NSN OPI/TINVP Tay (7) 
(d)y “bd qsmlk lqs *th hwrw*8 
“(the stele) which Qosmilk made for Qos the god of 
Horawa.” 


hwrw? (Horawa) is apparently the name of the hill on the top of 
which the temple was erected. Paleographically the inscription is 
dated to the end of the first century B.C.E., which means that, in the 
first stages of the temple’s history, the local Edomite god, like the gods 
of the desert-born Nabateans, was represented as a stele. 


37 Ibid., pp. 494-95, fig. 266. 

38 Glueck, Deities and Dolphins, pp. 91, 514-16, and pls. 196-99a on pp. 
438-41, 

39 This inscription was first published by R. Savignac in “Le Dieu nabatéen 
de Laaban et son temple,” RB 46 (1937), 408ff, pls. IX: 3, X. For the date 
of the inscription and the identification of hwrw’, see Milik, “Nouvelles ins- 
criptions,” 237-39. 
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Ill. 10 Stele of Qos, Kh. Tannur 


The Negev 


U. Avner, in the Emergency Archaeological Survey of the SUvdah Val- 
ley and other regions in Israel’s Negev Desert, located many Nabate- 
an encampments.*” In addition to typical Nabatean pottery, he found 
from one to thirty standing stones at cach encampment. Their em- 
placement and form suggest that they were idols (Ill. 1 la-c). There ap- 
pears to be a correlation between the number of the stones and the 
quantity of pottery in each site: that is, the longer an encampment was 
occupied, the more pottery was used and the more Standing stones 
were erected. To date Avner has found close to 200 encampment sites, 
about 1! 20 of them in the “Uvdah Valley alone, and more than 2,000 
stelae. The orientation of the stelae varies from place to place, and 
no one orientation dominates. Nevertheless, there is a definite system 
of orientation that has proven to be valid for more than 95 percent 


40 This survey was carried out by Avner, on behalf of the Association for the 
Survey of Israel. 
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Ill. 11 Nabatean stelae in the “Uvdah Valley, the Negev (photograph, U. Avner) 
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of the stelae: They are found for the most part behind the 
encampment’s row of tents, at the foot of the hill. with the back of 
the stele facing the hill. Thus. the kneeling worshipper prayed facing 
the stone and the hill behind it. 

In the “Uvdah Valley the arrangement of stelae consistently repeats 
itself. They appear singly, in pairs, in threes, and in fours: an addition- 
al lone stele may appear to the right of the group (a group of four with 
the additional one to the left is rare): or they may appear in two sets 
of threes - one in front of the other - or in two sets of twos - one in 
front of the other — and so on. Infrequently, but generally where there 
is a group of three, a small offering plate in the form of a horizontal 
stone slab was lying at the foot of the stelae. 

Avner has also found standing stones at the side of the road, uncon- 
nected to a specific site. Their arrangements are the same as at the 
encampments, but the rows of stelae are longer. They appear to be 
connected with a road cult and may have been used for prayer by peo- 
ple traveling with caravans.*! 

Such encampments with stelae were first found at Nabatean sites 
in the “Uvdah Valley, later on they have been traced in other regions 
in the Negev. The Negev stelae illuminate the later literary descrip- 
tion by Ibn Sa‘ad (first half of the ninth century C.E.) of the custom 
of the Arab tribes of Central Arabia on the eve of Islam: 


When some part of the tribe, while encamping in a certain new 
place, does not have an idol, one man goes and looks for four 
stones which he erects - three are used for the pot while he 
chooses the nicest stone for the idol, which he then worships. If, 
later on, he finds a nicer one, he replaces it: at the next stop he 
takes another in its stead.*” 


41 These finds have not yet been published in their entirety. This discussion is 
based on a letter to the author from Avner written on February 9, 1981 and 
is published with his permission. See further, U. Avner, “New Evidence for 
the Nabatean Presence in the Southern Negev and Sinai,” Abstracts Sor the 
Eighth Archaeological Conference in Israel, Jerusalem, 1981. p. 27; and 
idem, Hadashot Arkheologiyot (Archaeological Newsletter), 69-71 (July 
1979), 18 (Hebrew). 

42 My translation, from T. Fahd, Le panthéon de I'Arabie centrale a la veille de 
l'Hegire, Paris, 1968, p. 26. 
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Qasrdwet 


Two Nabatean temples have been found at Qasrawet, in Northern 
Sinai, on the Egyptian border. There were no remains in the main 
temple of the idol that had once stood at its center. However, it may 
have resembled the five mushroomlike stelae that adorn the top of the 
facade of the temple itself. In the western temple, which was dedicat- 
ed to al-Kutba, the Nabatean scribe god, several rough slabs of lime- 
Stone — cultic stelae - were found inside a niche. A raised platform 
in front of the niche had served as an offering table. Both temples 
were erected in the first century B.C.E. and continued in use until the 
end of the second or the beginning of the third century C.E. On the 
outskirts of Qasrawet, in a house built in the first century C.E., one 
room had been used as a home chapel. A stone stele that had been 
the object of adoration was found in a niche in one of its walls.%3 


The Hauran 


Stelae are an extremely rare find in the Hauran. Several incense altars 
have been identified by inscriptions as msgd? (x10), but only one 
artifact relevant to this discussion has been found. Of the five mono- 
lithic aedicules on exhibit at the Museum of Sueida in the Hauran,“* 
only one basalt aedicule, of unknown origin, contains an undecorat- 
ed, 45-cm-high stele (Ill. 12). Three of the others bear on their facade 
anthropomorphic reliefs; however, the interior space of each of them 
was found empty, so we cannot know whether the object that stood 
there was a statuette or a stele. The fifth aedicule is a shallow, arcuat- 
ed niche, 8-10 cm deep. Its surface bears traces of hammer marks that 
may have obliterated a relief carved in the recess. If this is so, we can 
assume that the relief had been an anthropomorphic representation 
rather than a stele. 


43 E. D. Oren, “Archaeological Survey of Northern Sinai, 1972-1978,” 
Qadmoniot Sinai, ed. Z. Meshel and I. Finkelstein, Tel Aviv, 1980, pp. 
134-41 (Hebrew). Idem, “Excavations at Qasrawet in North-Western Sinai: 
Preliminary Report,” JEJ 32 (1982), 203-11. 

44 M. Dunand, “Rapport sur une mission archéologique au Djebel Druze,” 
Syria 7 (1926), 332-33, fig. 2, pl. LXIX; idem, Le Musée de Soueida, Paris, 
1934, nos. 30-34, esp. pp. 28-29, pl. XI: 32. The shape of these aedicules re- 


sembles the Punic stelae and cippi, as well as the Ma‘abed of “Amrit (see pp. 
175-81). 
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13) ~~ Lintel from el-Umta iych, south of Hauran 


We know from Roman coins from Bostra and Adraa and from a re- 
lief on a lintel from el-Umtaiyeh, a settlement about 15 km southwest 
of Bostra (II). 13)" that the gods in the Nabatean area of southern 


45 HOC Butler, PPUAES ILA, p. 89, iL68. 
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Hauran were represented as stelac. Above an architrave on which 
long and broad acanthus leaves flank a geomciric pattern that incor- 
porates four masks, there 1s a frieze covered for most of its length with 
five arches. Below the central arch are three conjugated stclac. the 
central one slightly higher than those on cither side. All three sit on 
a platform, the top of which is accessible from a staircase. This con- 
struction is reminiscent of the ones on the Bostra coins. The designs 
under the lateral arches are arranged in pairs: at both ends there is 
a narrow altar, and within the inner arches there are short. broad ped- 
estals supporting four identical stelae. A construction similar to the 
one in the central arch is engraved on one side of an altar from “Ain 
el-Mesari in Batanea, about 4.5 km south of Adraa.“ 

Geographically, then, we can see that the gods were represented 
nonfiguratively throughout the Nabatean kingdom, from Mada‘in 
Saleh in the south, to Bostra and Adraa in the north, and from Petra 
in the east, across the Negev as far as Qasrawet in the west, on the 
border with Egypt. 

The stelae from Qasrawet, the “Uvdah Valley, and Wadi Shellaleh 
are not directly connected with tombs or a funerary cult and are not 
memorial stelae. But even at Petra and Mada‘in Saleh, sites that 
abound with tombs, there is a definite distinction between niches 
with stelae and the tombs themselves. The niches at Mada‘in Saleh 
are concentrated in three centers that are removed from the tombs 
themselves. At Petra the niches also are generally grouped together 
and are unrelated to the graves. Dalman has remarked that none of 
the 180 stele idols he counted were found inside a rock-cut chamber 
that could clearly be identified as a burial chamber.“’ He also suggest- 


46 The Greek inscription AOCACA appears on the other side of the altar, but 
it may be a corruption in the reading or transcription of the original 
AOCAPA (whose correct form would have been AQOUCAPA). See G. 
Schumacher, “Das sudliche Basan,” ZDPV 20 (1897), 124, figs. 21-23. 

47 This distinction is not entirely correct. See, for example. a rock-cut chamber 
with burial shafts cut into its floor and an interior wall into which three nich- 
es have been cut, each containing a stele, in G. and A. Horsfield, “Sela-Petra 
III: The Excavations,” QDAP 8 (1939), pl. LVI. At Mada‘in Saleh there is 
a niche containing a stele located above tomb F2 and a stele within a niche 
to the left of tomb C1 (see Jaussen and Savignac, Arabie, |, pp. 434-35 and 
fig. 225, and p. 317, respectively). See also F. Zayadine, “Excavations at 
Petra (1973-1974),” ADAJ 19 (1974), 142, n. 9. 
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ed that the very presence of niches for stelae in such chambers mighi 
indicate that the latter were used for cultic rather than burial purpos- 
es. A cultic site with a stele is sometimes found in proximity to. al- 
though generally not inside, a tomb. According to Dalman, this phe- 
nomenon is related to the Nabateans’ strict adherence to purification 
laws. Those laws required the separation of a burial place, which de- 
files, from a cultic place, in which one must be pure.** We thus must 
make a distinction between a rock-cut relief intended as an idol and 
one intended as a memorial marker for the dead, a nefesh. The nefesh 
might be found inside the burial chamber itself or, alternatively, un- 
connected with a tomb; at Petra, the nefesh resembles a pointed or 
concave cone, ending in a sort of spout or blossom - a shape totally 
different from that of the stelae idols. The difference is further attest- 
ed to by the identifying inscriptions that occasionally accompany 
them (see also below, pp. 122-3). 


Representations on Coins from the Roman Period 


The death of the last king of the Nabateans, Rabel II, in 106 C.E., 

marked the end of Nabatean independence. The kingdom was subse- 

quently annexed to the Roman Empire as the Provincia Arabia. The 

new administrative regulations, the new highway (the Via Triana 

Nova) connecting Bostra in the north with Aila on the Red Sea coast 

in the south, other public and urban building projects, the crystalliza- 

tion of the urban “polis” framework, and the intensive interference 

by army units and their officers brought about an overall 
“Romanization.” Many cities within the new province began to mint 
coins.*? The usual practice was to show the head of the reigning em- 
peror on the obverse of the coin and that of a city god or some other 
religious symbol on the reverse. For the most part the representation 
of the gods is anthropomorphic, in the Roman spirit. The coins of 
Adraa, Bostra, Charachmoba, and Medaba (all four of which had 
been within the boundaries of the original Nabatean kingdom) show 
an anthropomorphic scheme for the city gods but a stele for the an- 
cient Nabatean god Dusares. 


48 Dalman, Petra, p. 68. 

49 See A. Spijkerman, The Coins of the Decapolis and Provincia Arabia, Jerusa- 
lem, 1978; G. F. Hill, BMC, Arabia; and M. Rosenberger, The Coinage of 
Eastern Palestine, Jerusalem, 1978. 
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The stele of Dusares in the form typical to Adraa (Ill. 14) appears 
from the first city mints on the coins of Antoninus Pius (138-161 
C.E.), that is, shortly after the loss of Nabatean political indepen- 
dence. This is the most ancient representation of the Dusares stele on 
the coins of Provincia Arabia. It continued to appear until the end of 
minting in the time of Gallienus (256-257). The stele resembles an 
oval dome that sits on a raised platform supported by four columns. 
A staircase leads to the platform. In some cases there is an ibex or the 
head of an ibex on either side of the stele. A Greek inscription identi- 
fies the object as “Dusares the god of the people of Adraa” (in the 
nominative case): “AOUCAPHC @EOC AAPAHNWN” A similar 
stele is carved in the rock in the Siq at Petra, together with several 
Greek inscriptions made by celebrants from Adraa (Ill. 18). One in- 
scription is dated to 256.°! 


Bostra* 


Bostra became the capital of Provincia Arabia and the headquarters 
of a Roman Legion. Next to the ancient Nabatean town, a new city 
was founded following the plan of a Roman polis. From this we can 
assume that the Roman component was dominant in both the popula- 
tion and the civil council (bou/é). Zeus Ammon, the patron god of the 
Third Legion Cyrenaica, which was stationed in the city, appears on 
many of the city’s coins. 

Although coin minting in Bostra began in the time of Antoninus 
Pius, Dusares, the ancient Nabatean god, does not appear on the city 
coins until the time of Commodus, at the end of the second century. 
It is during that period that we find, for the first time on Nabatean 
territory, an anthropomorphic representation of Dusares: a beardless 
male head‘ crowned by a wreath, or diadem. The inscription reads: 
“BOCTPHNWN AOUCAPHC” (“Dusares of the people of 
50 Spijkerman (above, n. 49), pp. 58-65, coins |, 2, 3, 12, and 17. 

5! Brannow and Domaszewski, Die Provincia Arabia, |, p. 221, fig. 253, no. 
60.4; Dalman, Petra, p. 146, fig. 69, no. 150. The dated inscription is no. 
60.11, according to Brinnow and Domaszewski, p. 222. 

52 Spijkerman (above, n. 49), pp. 66-89, coins 24, 37, 38, 41, 42, 43, 44, 59, 
60, 66, 67, and 70. A. Kindler, The Coinage of Bostra, London 1983, pp. 
58-60, coins 30, 33, 46, 47, 52, 55. 
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Ih 14 Coin of Adraa, reverse 


Wh 1s Coin of Bostra, reverse 


Tl. 16 Coin of Charachmoba, reverse Wl 17 Coin of Medaba, reverse 
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Bostra.”)*? This is hard evidence for the cultural transformation that 
followed the loss of independence and subsequent annexation of the 
Nabatean kingdom. However, the transformation took a no less inter- 
esting turn in a later phase. There was a renaissance of ancient Naba- 
tean traditions in the time of Caracalla, and in 209/210 a new coin 
appeared, alongside the old ones, with three betyls of Dusares on it. 
From then on anthropomorphism was abandoned, and only the an- 
cient traditional nonfigurative representation was used. The latter 
continued to appear throughout the reign of Trajanus Decius and 
Herennia Etruscilla, until the end of urban minting in the time of 
Herennius Etruscus and Hestilianus (249-251 C.E.). 
Iconographically the Bostra Dusares differs from Adraa’s.** Three 
stelae stand on a raised platform that is reached from a staircase (Ill. 
15). A number of flattened objects rest on top of the central stele; the 
number is not constant on the coins, and instances of one, three, four, 
or seven such objects are known.* There is only one such object on 


53 In the absence of an identifying inscription, it is unclear whether the inter- 
pretation of the camel rider as Dusares on a number of coins from the time 
of Elagabalus is correct (Spijkerman, coin 41). There is no valid ground for 
proposing to identify any statues or reliefs, that are not accompanied by an 
inscription, with Dusares. See D. Sourdel, Les cultes de Hauran a l'époque 
romaine, Paris, 1951, p. 64, n. 3; J. Dentzer, “A propos du temple dit de 
Dusarés a Si°,” Syria 56 (1979), 325-32. A rider on a camel is an iconograph- 
ic convention representing Arabia or the Nabatean kingdom. See, for exam- 
ple a Roman dinarius commemorating the surrender of the Nabateans to 
Marcus Scavrus: on the obverse a kneeling female figure holds a palm branch 
in one hand and a camel in the other. On another commemorative coin, of 
Trajan, there is a representation of vanquished Arabia and behind her, a 
camel. See Schmitt-Korte, Hannover Catalog, pp. 17, 23. 

54 For the interpretation of this representation as the betyls of Dusares, see R. 
Dussaud, “Le culte de Dusarés d‘apreés les monnaies d’Adraa et de Bostra,” 
Revue Numismatique 4me Série, 8 (1904) 160-73; idem, Notes de 
Mythologie Syrienne, Patis, 1905, pp. 167-81; Hill, BMC, Arabia, pp. 
XXVIIff, Some scholars mistakenly interpreted it as a wine press and at- 
tempted to connect it with Dusares, based on the latter's identification with 
Dionysus by ancient authors. See C. R. Morey, “Une nouvelle représentation 
de Dusarés et autres types de Bostra,” Revue Numismatique 4me Série, 15 
(1911), 69; idem, “Dusares and the Coin-Types of Bostra,” in Butler, Syria 
Il, A (1914), pp. XXVII-XXXVI. See also Kindler (above, n. 52). 

55 The seven objects might be connected to the seven stones an Arab gives 
when making a pledge (Herodotus, Hist. Ill, 8). However, the number of 


stones is not always seven. 
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top of the lateral stelae. All three stelae are clongated and slightly 
rounded at the top. The inscription “AOUCAPHC @EOC™ (“Dusares 
the god”) explains the meaning of the representation on the coin. On 
the very well-preserved piece illustrated here (Ill. 15),%* it is possible 
to distinguish two human figures standing on the platform. on cither 
side of the stelae. They are presumably engaged in some sort of ritual 
activity, possibly the blood libation mentioned in the Suidas Lexicon 
or some other ritual connected with the Dusares cult. Although the 
god is not represented anthropomorphically here. there are human 
figures on the coin’s reverse. Such figures appear on coins in the time 
of Caracalla and Elagabalus but not later. This then is the last Stage 
in the process of the abandonment of figurative representation for the 
idol of Dusares. There is no doubt that these transformations in rep- 
rescnting Dusares on the coins of the Roman period reflect changes 
in the demographic composition of the town in the direction of an in- 
creasing autochthonous component in the boulé. At the same time 
they are proof of the continuing undiminished validity of the ancient 
nonfigurative tradition, so long after national independence had been 
lost. 

Another coin type, with written reference to celebrations in honor 
of Dusares, appeared in the time of Philippus the Arabian (244-249 
C.E.). There we find the inscription “AKTIA AOYCAPIA” (“the 
Dusares Celebrations”) inside a laurel wreath. Later on, beginning 
with the reign of Trajanus Decius (249-251 C.E.), this same inscrip- 
tion appeared in conjunction with three stelae on a platform, all of 
them surrounded by a wreath. 


Charachmoba”" 


On a coin from the time of Elagabalus, a figure is seated in front of 
a platform upon which there are three stelae (Ill. 16). The shapes of 
the platform and the stelae resemble those on the coins from Bostra. 
The inscription gives only the name of the city, without identifying 


56 The author is indebted to Dr. Y. Meshorer for providing an enlarged photo- 


graph of the coin. 
57 See Spijkerman (above, n. 49), pp. 110-11, coin 5; Hill, BMC, Arabia, pp. 


XXXI, 27, no. 3. 
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the god. but in light of the resemblance to the three stelae on the 
Bostra coins, it should be Dusares. 


Medaba* 


Among the coins struck under Geta (211-212 C.E.) and Elagabalus 
(218-222 C.E.). one type displays a stele on a pedestal that is com- 
posed of two horizontal slabs (Ill. 17). Three flattened objects rest on 
the stele, which is situated inside a tetrastyl temple that has an archi- 
trave and a pediment. Two steps lead to the temple. The inscription 
on the coins from the reign of Elagabalus is “AOUCAPHC” 
(“Dusares”). 


Petra? 


All of the gods on the coins from Petra are depicted 
anthropomorphically. Some of the coins show the Tyché of the city 
with an object interpreted as a sacred stone in her hand. This is the 
only representation in any way linked to the ancient Nabatean tradi- 
tion. This situation faithfully reflects the transformation that took 
place in the status and urban character of Petra, indeed of its compre- 
hensive Romanization. 


Typology of the Stelae® 


Generally a stele appears within a niche, although there are instances 
in which one appears on its own. The niche may be rectangular, ga- 
bled. or arcuated; undecorated, or engraved, with assiduous attention 
paid to such details as pilaster, entablature, pediment, and arch.°®' In 
addition to the single stele, there are also examples of stelae grouped 


in a niche. 


58 Ibid., p. 184, coins 8 and 12. 

59 Ibid., pp. 218-37; S. Ben-Dor, “Petra Colonia,” Berytus 9 (1948-49), 41-43, 
pl. XIV. 

60 Dalman, Petra, pp. 70-74. 

61 The craftsmanship of some of the niches is highly developed, as at Petra, for 
example, in the niche in the ed-Dér ridge (see Dalman, Petra, p. 278, fig. 
220, no. 491a) and in the niche in the Sig (see Zayadine, above, n. 21). 


| 
| 
| 
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76 Chapter Two 
Simple Stelae 


The most common stele shape is a rectangle, usually with a smooth 
surface; its width is half, or less than half, its height. Reliefs are cut 
either into the rock or into free-standing portable stone slabs. The 
height of these stelae varies widely,® from 1.17m*? to 9cm.* Most of 
the stelae at Petra are cut into the rock, with or without a niche; they 
are found both outside, open to the sky, and in rock-hewn chambers; 
and both in close proximity to sacred places (Heiligttimer) and far 
removed from them. 

Generally the stelae in Petra are carved in bas relief, but there are 
also many examples of carving in which the stele is an outlined shape 
that is recessed in the wall. It may well be that in these cases the stele, 
the dimensions of which fit those of the recess, was made of another 
material. This is plausible because there are cavities in the bottom of 
the recess into which the stelae were inserted to hold them in place. 
However, because there are more than a few examples in which there 
is no sign of attachment either on the bottom or elsewhere, we cannot 
rule out the possibility that the recessed, or negative, space was actu- 
ally a representation of the god.® In addition to representing the god 
in bas relief and as negative space, representations were also in- 
cised. 

The single, rock-cut stele can be classified according to the shape 
of its base, or mwib, but most stelae are represented without one (Ill. 
19). At Petra Dalman counted ninety-three such stelae: fifty-five in 
bas relief, thirty-seven recessed, and one incised.** Where the stele 
rests on a simple base, the base may be as much as half the stele’s 
height (Ill. 20).°’ Dalman found twenty-one at Petra: thirteen in bas 
relief, six recessed, and two incised. Few elaborate bases, or 
“postaments” (Ill. 21), are known. (Dalman found only seven at Petra, 
both in bas relief and recessed).* 


62 Dalman, Petra, p. 70. 

63 Ibid., no. 197; cf. Zayadine (above, n. 21). 

64 Dalman, Petra, p. 351, fig. 320, no. 848. 

65 Ibid., p. 70; Starcky, “Pétra et la Nabaténe,” col. 1009. 
66 Dalman, Petra, p. 70. 

67 Ibid., p. 71. 

68 Ibid. 
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In most cases the stele stands alone, but Dalman also found group- 
ings inside niches and where there were no niches.® Stelae in groups 
are separated from each other either by a shallow or a deeply incised 
line; sometimes the groups are recessed. 

Dalman found two variants of pairs of stelae at Petra: one set had 
identical dimensions (Ill. 22);”° the other did not (Ill. 23).’' Pairs also 
were found at ‘Ain-Shellaleh, Mada‘in Saleh, and in the “Uvdah Val- 
ley (Ills. 7, 9, and 11b). Where there are three stelae, the dimensions 
vary. In an especially common arrangement found at Petra, a large 
stele is flanked by two small ones of similar dimensions (Ill. 24). This 
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69 Ibid., pp. 72-74. 
70 Ibid., no. 637. 
71 Ibid., p. 139, fig. 60. 
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arrangement is also known from Mada‘in Saleh,”? from Bostra coins 
(Ill. 15), from the el-Umtaiyeh lintel (Ill. 13), and from the ‘Uvdah 
Valley (Ill. 1 1c). In one arrangement at both Petra and Mada‘in Saleh, 
the dimensions of all three stelae are different, but the smallest one 
appears on the night and the largest in the middle. In groups of four, 
both at Petra and Mada‘in Saleh, all four stelae are of different dimen- 
sions (Ill. 25).’”> Dalman also noted additional larger groups of five, 
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six, and even ten at Petra. In the “Uvdah Valley Avner found fifty ste- 
lae strung side by side along the road.” 


72 = Ibid., p. 134, fig. 55; p. 145, fig. 67; and p. 148, fig. 76. See also Jaussen and 
Savignac, Arabie |, figs. 208, 2192, and 220 and p. 437 for the classification 
of the stelae at Mada‘in Saleh. 

73 Dalman, Petra, p. 147, fig. 74. For Mada‘in Saleh, see Jaussen and Savignac, 
Arabie \, p. 434, fig. 224. 

74 Private communication. 


. 82 Chapter Two 
Eye Idols 


A singular and most interesting type of rectangular stele has two 
square frames, either incised, recessed, or protruding from the upper 
part of its surface, that are separated by an elongated rectangle (again, 
either protruding or recessed). These are schematic representations of 
eyes and a nose, respectively. Such rock-cut stelae have been found 
at Petra, “Ain-Shellaleh. and Mada‘in Saleh without a niche” or in- 
side one” and alone (Ills. 9, 26) or together with another, smaller stele 
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Il). 26 Stele of the Syrian goddess Atar ata (Atargatis) of Membidj (Hierapolis), 
Petra 


75 For a lone cye idol without a niche, in the interior of Djbal Etlib, near 
Mada‘in Salch, see Jaussen and Savignac, Arabie |, p. 427, fig. 217. 

76 Fora lone cyc idol within a niche at SAin-Shellaleh, see Savignac (above n. 
10, 43), p. 587, fig. 10; and Brunnow and Domaszewski, Die Provincia Ara- 
bia, |, p. 323, fig. 358, no. 4281, 
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(Ill. 7).’” At Petra “portable” stelae of this ty 


pe — rectangular stone 
slabs or moderately sized tablets — hav 


e also been found (Ill. 27).’8 


Ill. 27 “Portable” stelac, Petra 


From inscriptions at “Ain-Shellaleh (translated on pp. 55,61), we 
know that such stele represent the Nabatean goddess al-‘Uzza. At 
Petra the inscription *tr“  mnbgyt’, the name of the Syrian goddess 
(Dea Syriae) Atarata (Atargatis), the high goddess of Membidj 
(Hierapolis), on the Euphrates in northern Syria, appears beside a 
rock-cut eye idol (Ill. 26).”” Stelae of this type vary in height from 
60cm (at Mada‘in Saleh) to fewer than 10cm;*° the latter are more like 
figurines. 


77 Fora pair of stelae at “Ain-Shellaleh within a niche, the larger of which is 
an eye idol, see Savignac (above, n. 10), p. 588, fig. 11. Fora pair in the Siq 
at Petra, see Zayadine (above, n. 21); at e/-Madras at Petra, see Dalman, 
Neue Petra Forschungen, p. 47, fig. 44; p. 53, no. 76a. 

78 For portable eye idols at Petra, see C. M. Bennett, “The Nabataeans in 
Petra,” Archaeology 15 (1962), 239; Glueck, Deities and Dolphins, p. 441, 
pl. 199c; F. Zayadine, “Excavations at Petra (April 1973),” ADAJ 18 (1973), 
81, 144, pl. L:3=ADAJ 19 (1974), 235, pl. LIX:1; and 239, pl. LXIII: 3; and 
P. C. Hammond, “Excavations at Petra (1975-1977)," ADAJ 22 
(1977-1978), 81 ff; 243, pl. LVII. 

79 Brannow and Domaszewski, Die Provincia Arabia, 1, p. 323, fig. 358, no. 
428k,1 = CIS, II, pp. 422-23. 

80 Bennett (above, n. 78). 
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A quite extraordinary stele for the Nabatean region was discovered 
in the Temple of the Winged Lions at Petra (Ill. 28).°' It is a flat, rec- 
tangular slab, its two oval eyes are carved in outline and are topped 


Ill. 28 Stele of the goddess of Hyn, son of Nybt, Temple of the Winged Lions, 
Petra 


81 See P. C. Hammond, “Ein nabataisches Weiherrelief aus Petra,” Bonner 
Jahrbucher 180 (1980), 265-69. 
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by thick, curved eyebrows, suspended from them a long nose points 
toward thick lips that are, in turn, split by a deeply incised horizontal 
line. A diadem, or wreath, adorns the top of the stele, in the center 
of which is a deep, empty hole that may have held a precious stone.* 
The slab is set inside a frame that forms a sort of aedicule: an archi- 
trave decorated with indentation and a cornice above two pilasters 
with capitals. The pattern carved into the shaft of the pilasters is char- 
acteristic of Southern Arabian art.* There is a Nabatean inscription 
on the base in a script from the end of the first century C.E.: “*/ht hyn 
br nybt” (“The goddess of Hyn son of Nybt”). The design of the eye 
idols, particularly this last one, resembles that used on funerary stelae 
in Southern Arabia® and at the oasis of Teima in Northern Ara- 
bia.* 

Al“Uzza, who was mentioned in the inscriptions from 
©ain-Shellaleh, is identified with the Greek goddess Aphrodite in a bi- 


82 At Tabala, in Saudi Arabia, the Arab deity Du /-Halasa was fashioned as a 
rock adorned with a coronet. See Fahd (above, n. 42), pp. 61-68. Similarly, 
in other eye idols a horizontal line, a kind of diadem, is discernible above 
the “eyes.” See, for example, the al-“Uzza stele from ‘Ain-Shellaleh (Ills. 4 
and 6), and several portable eye idols from Petra (Ill. 27). 

83 D. Nielsen, Handbuch der Altarabischen Altertums-kunde, Copenhagen, 
1927, p. 157, fig. 44. 

84 SeeG. L. Harding, Archaeology in the Aden Protectorates, London, 1964, pp. 
44-47, pls. XLIII:24-27, L:4. The stelae are from Hid bin Aqyl, the cemetery 
of ancient Timna. See also R. L. Cleveland, An Ancient South Arabian Ne- 
cropolis. Baltimore, 1965, pp. 16-20, pls. 36-40, for stelae from excavations 
carried out at Timna in 1951; G. W. Van Beek, Hajar bin Humeid: Investiga- 
tions at a Pre-Islamic Site in South Arabia, Baltimore, 1969, p. 262, fig. 
116:g; and p. 271, pl. 47f, B. Doe, Southern Arabia, London, 1971, p. 42, 
ol. Zs. 

85 Euting, Nabataische Inschriften, pp. 9-10, fig. 6. An inscription on one of the 
stele is incised in the Aramaic script that differs from the Arabic script prev- 
alent later in that region. See also the stone slab identified by an inscription 
as a “nefesh”: CIS il, 116, 116a, Saudi Arabia Antiquities, Department of 
Antiquities and Museums, Rihad, 1975, pp. 66, 75. For different eye idols 
found in the sacred precinct of Tell Braq, in Syria, and dated to ca. 3,000 
B.C.E., sce Pritchard, The Ancient Near East, p. 172, no. 504, p. 309. 
Pritchard suggested that it is an abstract symbol of some divinity. 
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lingual inscription from the island of Cos.*° The design of the eyes and 
nose that characterizes this goddess in Nabatean iconography also ap- 
pears on a pair of gold earrings found at the Nabatean necropolis at 
Mamshit (Kurnub).®’ 

The oldest dated examples of eye idols are from the second half of 
the first century, the time of Rabel II,** and possibly earlier;*? the lat- 
est are from the fourth century.® It seems that, from their earliest ap- 
pearance, their design remained unchanged. The continuous use of 
this basic form can only point to a conservative religious tradition. 

Even in the eye idol, the Nabateans remained faithful to the basic 
rectangular slab form. The anthropomorphic features are no more 
than suggested; they did not stimulate increased figurative represen- 
tation. It seems that there was an uncrossable barrier. Such was the 
strength of the convention that the venerated god should be repre- 


sented as a stele. 


ee oe 


86 The inscription is from the eighteenth regnal year of Aretas IV (= 9 C.E.) 
The Nabatean dedication reads: “To the goddess al-“Uzza” (// <2 */hf), the 
Greek reads: “To the goddess Aphrodite” (Oca *Agpoditn). See G. Levi 
della Vida, “Una bilingue greco-nabatea a Coo,” Clara Rhodos 9 (1938), 
138-48: for a correction of that reading, see F. Rosenthal, Die Aramaische 
Forschung, Leiden, 1939, p. 91, n. 4. According to Syrian authorities, in par- 
ticular Isaac of Antiochia, al-“Uzza is the morning star. For al-“Uzza, see 
Starcky, “Pétra et la Nabaténe,” cols. 1003-1005, 1010-14; J. T. Milik and 
J. Starcky, “Inscriptions récemment découvertes a Pétra,” ADAJ 20 (1975), 
125-26. 

87 A. Negev, “The Nabatean Necropolis of Mampsis (kurnub),” JEJ 21 (1971), 
p. 127, pl. 26; J. Patrich, “Al-“Uzza Earrings,” /EJ 34 (1984), 34-46, pl. 
6:B-D. 

88 An inscription found in the open rock shrine at ‘Ain-Shellaleh has been 
dated to the seventeenth regnal year of Rabel II (=86 C.E.). The rock-cut ste- 
lae probably are from an earlier period; the inscription on the South 
Arabian-style stele in the Temple of the Winged Lions at Petra is in a script 

used at the end of the first century C.E. 

89 The niche containing a stele in the Siq (see Zayadine, above, n. 21) is dated 
to the first half of that century; according to the evidence provided by the 
inscriptions of Mada‘in Saleh, burial activity continued there from | B.C.E. 
to 75 C.E. It is reasonable to assume that the stelae and the niches are from 
this same period. 

90 Sce P.C. Hammond, “Excavations at Petra 1975-1977,” ADAJ 22 (1977-78), 
83, 88f; and F. Zayadine, “Excavations at Petra (April 1973)," ADAJ 18 
(1973), 81, 144, pl. L:3. 
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Stelae with a Rounded Top 


At Petra stelae with a rounded lop are quite rare. Dalman counted 
twenty-one examples in all - protruding, recessed, and incised.”! A 
stele with a rounded top is commonly a flat slab, but there is a variant 
with an ovoid body that is really an oval stcle with its base cut off. 
A well-developed example is preserved in the Siq; adjacent to it arc 
Greek inscriptions made by celebrating pilgrims from Adraa (Ill. 18). 
The stele is oval and sits on a raised platform. It is the stele of Dusares 
as the god was represented on the Roman coins of Adraa. The three 
stelae on the Bostra coins from the Roman period and the three on 
the lintel at el-Umtaiyeh are also rounded at the top, although their 
overall shape is somewhat different. Stelae like the oncs on the Bostra 
coins and at el-Umtaiyeh have been found at Mada‘in Salch .” 
Simple rectangular stelac, eye idols and stelac with rounded tops 


are the most common. Less common shapes also appcar occasional- 
ly. 


The Sacred Niche at Qattér ed-Dér (Ill. 4)% 


Within a niche at Qattar ed-Dér at Petra are two stelac of different 
sizes. The surface of the larger one is deeply incised with a cross with 
two bars. There is a much smaller stele to its left, narrow and clongat- 
ed. For Milik the crosslike incision is a schematic representation of 
the human figure, but not a Christian symbol that might have been 
incised in a later period by a zealous monk. To the right of, and next 
to, the niche is the inscription stating: “This is a stele of bsr?” (see 
above p. 53). Milik interprets it as referring to the goddess Bosra - 
the goddess of the city — in the same way as S“y‘w (1yyw) is the local 
goddess of Si‘a in the Hauran™ and */gy” (15x) is the goddess of the 
village of Gaia that is east of Petra and named after the ravine (x) 
of Wadi Musa. (*/gy’ also appears as a theophoric component in many 
Nabatean personal names.)?> The Rabel in the above mentioned in- 
91 Dalman, Petra, pp. 71-72, 54. 
92 Jaussen and Savignac, Arabie, 1, pp. 417-20, figs. 206, 207. 
93 Musil, Arabia Petraea, p. 129, figs. 96, 97, Bronnow and Domaszewski, Die 
Provincia Arabia, |, p. 330; Dalman, Petra, p. 253, fig. 193, No. 431. 
94 Milik, “Nouvelles inscriptions,” 246-49, no. 7, pl. XVIII:b. RES, 1092; see 
also, Dentzer (above, ch. |, n. 76). 
95 J. Starcky, “Y a-t-il un dieu Ré§ ‘ain La‘aban?” RB 64 (1957), p. 206. 
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scription is Rabel II (70-106 C.E.), and the script was in use at the 
end of his reign. 


Mushroomlike Stelae 


Dalman singles out a number of stele niches at Petra for the unusual 
shape of their interior, an intentional depression with a broad top.” 
Of these, three are shaped like mushrooms (Ill. 29). It is possible that 


a _ 
gap a) 


Ill. 29 Mushroomlike stelae, Petra 


96 Dalman, Petra, p. 73, nos. 622, 629, and 631. The “stem” of no. 629 was 
later reshaped as a rounded depression. Nos. 625 and 692 are also unusual: 
they are a recessed, or inverse, representation of a stele with a tall stem that 
supports a broad horizontal rectangular slab. Although these slightly resem- 
ble the mushroom stele, the horizontal rectangular slab sets them apart from 
the others. 
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the depression is the inverse of a uniquely shaped stele, like the five 


that adorn the top of the facade of the great temple at Qasrawet (Ill. 
30).%’ , ) 


iil. 30 The main temple at Qasrawet. a reconstruction 


97 Oren (above, n. 43), pp. 138-39, figs. 11, 12 (Hebrew); p. 207, fig. 4 
(English). 
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Bottlelike Stele 


Only one example of a bottlelike stele has been found. to the nght of 
the niche in Wadi es-Siyyagh. that contained the seated figure of 
Isis.™ 


Stelae with a Spherical Head and Shoulders 


The Allat of Bosra stele from ‘Ain Shellaleh (Ill. 8), the idol near the 
Diwan at Mada‘in Saleh. and the stelae from the temple at Kh. 
Tannur have rounded heads and shoulders. Four stelae were found at 
Kh. Tannur. One of them, which has two horns projecting from its 
sides. is almost intact and bears a dedicatory inscription to the 
Edomite god Qos (Ill. 10). From its design. as well as from a fragment 
from a second stele, it is evident that the horns at Petra, as at 
“Ain-Shellaleh. belong to the base, or throne (777th), on which the 
stele was placed. On the fragmentary stele from Kh. Tannur, this lower 
portion, the horned mwtb. is decorated with a stylized band of 
indentation. A 35-cm-high stele rests on this base. The bottom of the 
stcle is flat: the top has been partially demolished. but it appears to 
have been spherical and headlike. The head is ! lcm high and 8.5cm 
wide and deep, and resembles the representation at ‘Ain-Shellaleh. 
Glueck suggested that two raised arms once projected upward from 
the sides of the body, as on the idol near the Diwan at Mada‘in 
Saleh. However, the stele is broken at both shoulders, so there is no 
way to be sure about this point. 

The dedicatory inscription to the god Qos incised on the stele is at- 
tributed to the end of the first century B.C.E. According to Glueck, 
in the first and second building phases at Kh. Tannur, the gods were 


98 See Milik and Starcky (above, n. 86), 120-24, no. 5; 188, pl. XLIV; and 
Schmitt-Korte, Hannover Catalog, p. 72, fig. 41. Bottle-shaped betyls are 
particularly common on Punic stelae. For their resemblance to the shape of 
the basalt schematic figurines found at Hazor, see Y. Yadin et al., Hazor, vol. 
1. Jerusalem, 1958, pls. XXX1:2, CLXII:6. For their resemblance to a small 
stone tablet whose upper part is shaped like a woman’s head, from the exca- 
vations of the Edomite site at Umm el-Biyara (the mountain rising over 
Petra), see C. M. Bennet, “Exploring Umm el-Biyara ...,” LN, no. 6613, 30 
April 1966, p. 30, figs. 7, 8. 

99 Glueck, Deities and Dolphins, p. 514. 
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represented as stelae; in the third phase a change took place, so that, 
in the second century C.E., the gods were represented 
anthropomorphically, as we can see from the numerous statues found 
at Kh. Tannur that were fashioned in the Greco-Oriental style. Never- 
theless, Glueck does not rule out the possibility that the original rep- 


resentation — the stele —- continued as the focus of worship during the 
third phase as well.'° 


Other Reliefs: mwtb and Altars 


Other sacred objects that appear in the rock-cut reliefs at Petra are 
mwitb and incense altars. The mw?tb - the throne, base, or raised plat- 
form on which the stele stands — is to be differentiated from the stele, 
which represents the god, even though they do bear an iconographic 
resemblance to each other. It appears that the Nabateans made a dis- 
tinction: only the stele was a representation of the deity; the mwtb and 
the altar were sacred objects that symbolized the deity but did not 
represent it. 


mwtb.'°' The stele is frequently represented as standing on a platform, 
or throne - the mwtb - that may only be a square block of stone. In- 
deed, in most cases, the mwtb does take this simple form. However, 
it was also given a more complex treatment, such as with arm rests, 
like the hornlike projections on the stele of Allat from “Ain-Shellaleh 
(Ill. 8); with a cubic structure with a staircase, as in the lintel from 
el-Umtaiyeh (III. 13); and with an elaborate raised platform, as on the 
city coins of Bostra, Adraa, and Charachmoba (Ills. 14, 15, 16). At 
Petra, a chair with a back is carved in a niche on the upper terrace 
of the house of Dorotheos.'°2 The chair is empty, but it probably once 


100 Ibid., pp. 91, 516. The Greek inscription: *[ ] PAY’ is incised on a frag- 
ment that belongs to the base of another stele. Glueck suggested reading the 
first letter as A, which yields APAY, but this reading is not indisputable. No 
lines below this were preserved. In Greek inscriptions found in the region 
of Bostra (RES, 1906; Milik, “Nouvelles inscriptions,” no. 2, pp. 231-35), 
the god Aarra (* r ?) (N>yn) is written Aappa. It is possible that the fragmen- 
tary inscription from Kh. Tannur refers to this name. Sce also Sartre, /GLS 
XHI.1, Bostra, inser. no. 9031. 

101 Cf. Starcky, “Pétra et la Nabaténe,” cols. 1010, 1013. 

102 Dalman, Petra, p. 318, fig. 281, no. 694. 
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held a portable idol. At Qattar ed-Dér, in proximity to other sacred 
niches, a kind of stand with a slanting top is carved in the rock. A tiny 
niche that holds a stcle is cut into the top.'®? Thrones with backs, 
which were intended for a betyl, have been found in Phoenicia and 
are associated primarily with the spherical betyl of Astarte at 
Sidon.'™ There are also many examples of thrones on which betyls 
were placed in relicfs on the Punic stelae from Carthage and its colo- 
nies (sec pp.175-81).A mwitb resembling a chair with a back is rare 
at Petra, and its appearance may well reflect the Phoenician influence 
brought in via commercial contacts. 


Altars.’°> Among the objects carved in relief on the cliffs of Petra, 
Dalman observed two types of incense altars. (These altars were not 
used in Nabatean ritual, they are simply cultic objects.) The first type 
is clongated; its hcight is approximately double its width, with four 
“horns” at the corners. Dalman counted eighteen. Similar examples 
have also been found cut in the rock at Mada‘in Saleh.' The second 
type is cube shaped and “hornicss.” Dalman found thirteen. We can- 
not be absolutcly sure that the latter type is an altar, since it may be 
a mwth. In these votive representations, the altar is apparently per- 
ceived as a symbol of the worshipped deity. This is especially clear 
where the altar appears between two date palms (Ill. 31) or inside a 
niche.'?’ Similarly, in the lintel at “Avdat (Oboda) (Ill. 32), the altar 


103 Ibid., p. 235, fig. 194, no. 434. 

104 C. Virolleaud, “Les travaux archéologiques en Syrie en 1922-23,” Syria, 5 
(1924). pls. XXXI:4, 5, H. Seyrig, “Divinités de Sidon: le bétyle d’Astarté,” 
Syria, 36 (1959), 48-51, pls. X:3-5. Other examples of a throne hewn out of 
the rock are known from central Italy: F. Prayon, “Felsthrone in Mittel- 
Italien,” Mitteilungen des Deutschen Archdologischen Instituts (Romische 
Abteilung) 86 (1979), 87ff, but they are associated with the Etruscan 
cull. 

105 See Daiman Petra, pp. 6-59, 79-83; Starcky, “Pétra et la Nabaténe,” cols. 
1007-1008. 

106 Jaussen and Savignac, Arabie, 1, p. 423, fig. 212b; fig. 219!. 

107 Dalman, Petra, p. 245, fig. 185, no. 402a. Cf. the description of the stele with 
palm trees on cither side on p. 77, fig. 94, no. 198. For the horned altar in- 
side a niche, sec p. 205, fig. 128, no. 271a. See also F Zayadine and P. 


Hottier, “Relevé photogrammétrique & Petra,” ADAJ 21 (1976), 194, pl. 
XXXVINI, 
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is at the center, a symbol of the deity.'™ In the lintel at el-Umtaiyeh 
(Ill. 13), there are two objects on either side of the stele idol under the 
central arch: the outermost of the two isa long, narrow altar: the inner 
object is a broad, low pedestal, almost cubical, on which there are four 
identical stelae. This pedestal is none other than the idol’s mwtb; ex- 
cept for its smaller size and the absence of the Staircase, it is identical 
in shape to the mwzb on which the three central stelae stand. 
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Il. 31 Altar between two date palms, Petra 


108 A. Jaussen, R. Savignac, and H. Vincent, “Abdeh,” RB 14 (1905), 88; C. L. 
Woolley and T. E. Lawrence, “The Wilderness of Zin,” PEFA 3 (1914-15), 
100, fig. 28. The antechamber and the cave above which the lintel was set, 
are from the Late Roman period, the middle of the third century. See A. 
Negev, “Eboda,” in EAEHL, vol. 2, p. 350. 
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Ill. 32 Lintel from “Avdat 


The worship of Zeus Bomos (Zev<¢ Bwydc), or Zeus Madbachos 
(Zevds MadPaydc) - a god represented as an altar — is attested to in 
inscriptions from northern Syria.'® According to Tacitus (Hist. II, 
78), in the sacred precinct of the mountain god Carmelos, there is nei- 
ther a sanctuary nor a statue, but a venerated altar.''° Porphyrius (De 
Abst.. 11, 56, apud: Eusebius. Praep. Ev., 156) tells us that an altar was 
worshipped among the Arabs of Duma. However, there is no evidence 
that the practice was accepted by the Nabateans. On the contrary, in 
Nabatean inscriptions on several of the elongated, horned incense al- 
tars. these sacred objects are called msgd”, (x1,0n), and the inscription 
refers to the dedication of this msgd” by a certain person to a specific 


109 See Clermont-Ganneau, “Le Zeus Madbachos et le Zeus Bomos des Sémi- 
tes.” RAO, 4 (1901), 164-65. 

110 For more on the veneration of altars among the heathens, sce S. Lieberman, 
Hellenism in Jewish Palestine, New York. 1950, p. 131, n. 29. For a ceremo- 


ny around an altar among the Jews of Jerusalem during the Festival of Taber- 
nacles (Sukkot), see Mishnah Sukkah 4:5. 
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deity.''' Altars with dedicatory inscriptions of this sort were common 
mainly in the region of Bostra and in the Hauran. A similar inscrip- 
tion appears above a narrow, elongated rock relief at Mada‘in 
Saleh.''? We see from these inscriptions that for the Nabateans the in- 
cense altar was a cultic object and not an image of the god.'!3 


The Chronology of the Stelae 


It seems fair to suppose that representing the gods as stelae was prac- 
ticed among the Nabateans from their very inception as a national en- 
tity, and that it had been an ancient tradition among the tribes before 
that. Thus, the earliest representations of the gods, as bas-relief stelae 
cut into the rock, are as old as the beginning of the art of rock carving 
at Petra. According to its inscriptions, the “Triclinium of Dusares” 


111 For dedicatory inscriptions of msgd , see Jean and Hoftijzer, DISO, s.v. 
msegd, p. 160. For a clarification of its meaning, see Starcky, Lyon Catalog, 
pp. 94-95. Examples of altars identified as msgd can be found in Dunand, 
Le Musée de Soueida (above, n. 44), nos. 324, 373; and in Milik, “Nouvelles 
inscriptions,” pp. 227-235, nos. | and 2. The parallel Greek term is 
TMPOOKUVHLG, Or TPOOKLVT|THpiov. In the excavations at Ramat el-Khalil, an- 
cient Mamre, a 21-cm-high votive altar was found with the three letters KOC 
inscribed on its bottom. It may be dedicated to the Edomite deity Qos, al- 
though E. Mader, who excavated the site, does not suggest the possibility. 
See E. Mader, Mambre, Freiburg, 1957, p. 137, pl. 141. The Greek spelling 
of this Edomite deity’s name is Kat, or Kolé with the € (Coza in Latin) 
see Josephus, Antig. XVI, 227. However, the syllable KOC (with o) appears 
as a theophoric component in many personal names, such as KootéBapoc, 
Koowdn, KooBavoc, Koovatavoc, and Kooadapoc. For inscriptions in 
which these personal names appear, see J. P. Peters, Painted Tombs in the Ne- 
cropolis of Marissa, London, 1905, pp. 44, 46, 54; and J. Naveh, “The Ara- 
maic Ostraca from Tel Beer-Sheva (Seasons 1971-1976),” Tel Aviv 6 (1979), 
182-95. See also Sartre, /GLS XIII.1, Bostra, inscr. no. 9003 and notes on 
p. 77. 

112 Jaussen and Savignac, Arabie, 1, p. 417, pl. XLI, ins. nab., p. 204, no. 39 
= CIS {1 218; R. Savignac and J. Starcky, “Une inscription nabatéenne 
provenant du Djof,” RB 64 (1957), 214. 

113 See Starcky, “Pétra et la Nabaténe,” col. 1013. 
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dates to the beginning of the first century B.C.E.''4 Datable evidence 
of the cultic use of the stele as an idol increases as the century pro- 
ceeds. From the Nabatean inscription found at Tell esh-Shuqafiyeh 
near the eastern entrance from Sinai to the Egyptian Delta, we learn 
that, by the middle of the first century B.C.E., there was already a 
temple to al-Kutba at Qasrawet.''> Several coarse limestone slabs that 
had been used as cult stelae were found in front of the “Western 
Temple’s” aedicule, that was abandoned at the end of the second or 
the beginning of the third century C.E., and we may assume that ste- 
lae had been in use in the local cult from its very inception in the first 
century B.C.E. 

The stele erected by Qosmilk to the god Qos at Kh. Tannur dates 
from the end of the first century B.C.E.''* The sanctuary itself dates 
from the end of the second century or from the beginning of the first 
century B.C.E. We can assume that the shape of the original idol was 
similar to that of the Qosmilk stele (Ill. 10.). 

At Petra, in a rock-hewn chamber, there is a dedicatory inscription 
to Dusares the god of Madras, as well as a simple stele (17 cm X 24 
cm) cut in bas relief inside a rectangular niche (32 cm X 58 cm). In 
an adjacent chamber there is another dedicatory inscription'"’ that is 
dated to 17 C.E.,''® during the reign of Aretas IV. F. Zayadine has sug- 
gested that the pair of stelae within a large, elaborate niche discovered 
recently at the Siq in Petra are also from the first half of the first cen- 
tury C.E.''? At another Petra site, where a group of inscriptions was 


114 See Brinnow and Domaszewski, Die Provincia Arabia, 1, p. 210, no. 40 
(Heiligtum des Dusara). The inscriptions were published by M. J. Lagrange 
in “Recherches épigraphiques a Pétra,” RB 7 (1898), 176ff. See also Dalman, 
Petra, p. 107, no. 17; idem, Neue Petra, pp. 40ff, figs. 34, 35; p. 99, no. 90; 
Starcky “Pétra et la Nabaténe,” cols. 987, 1007. For the dating of this in- 
scription, see F. M. Cross, “The Development of the Jewish Script,” in The 
Bible and the Ancient Near East, ed. G. E. Wright, Garden City, N.Y., 1961, 
pp. 160f. 

115 Strugnell (above, n. 31), pp. 31-35. (On p. 31, n. 13, Strugnell refers to earlier 
discussions pertaining to this inscription). 

116 Milik, “Nouvelles inscriptions,” pp. 237-38. 

117 CIS II, 442. 

118 R. Dussaud, “Numismatique des rois de Nabaténe,” JA 3 (1904), 226; and 
Dalman, Petra, p. 127. 

119 See Zayadine (above, n. 21). 
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found adjacent to a simple rectangular stele, Py°l (9x9), one of the 
daughters of Arctas IV, is mentioned. !2” 

The dated tomb inscriptions at Mada‘in Salch attest to burial activ- 
ity at the site between | B.C.E. and 75 C.E. It was apparently during 
that period that the Diwan, as well as the cultic stelae in the ravine 
leading to it, were carved. An inscription dedicating a msgd’ to *‘r’ 
of bsr° found among them is from the first year of King Malichus 
(40-41 C.E.).'*! We can assume that the sacred sites at the base and 
in the interior of Djbal-“Etlib, which include stelae within niches, are 
also to be attributed to the grave-cutting period at the necropolis of 
Mada‘in Saleh. 

At er-Ramm the building interpreted as a small sanctuary adjacent 
to “Ain-Shellaleh was erected during the reign of Rabel II. It is possi- 
ble, however, that the rock-cut stelae that form the open sanctuary are 
even older. !2? 

At Petra as well dates are suggested either by the inscriptions 
accompanying the stelae or by the archaeological context. In Wadi 
es-Siyyagh at Petra, an inscription that mentions al-“Uzza is incised 
on both sides of a small square niche (20cm x 30cm) that has a square 
betyl in it. The inscription is dated, at the latest, to the second half 
of the first century C.E.'*3 Several portable stelae have been found in 
the Temple of the Winged Lions at Petra, the erection of which was 
completed at c. 27/28 C.E. The one fashioned in South Arabian style 
(Ill. 28) has been dated to the end of the first century C.E. Another 
stele at Petra, identified by an inscription as the stele of bsr° already 
described here (Ill. 4), is from the end of the reign of Rabel II. 


This survey has traced the continuous representation of the Naba- 
tean gods as stelae throughout the period of their political indepen- 
dence. The tradition persisted even during the heyday of Obodas III 
(30-9 B.C.E.) and Aretas IV (9/8 B.C.E.-40 C.E.), when the Roman 


120 Milik and Starcky (above, n. 86), pp. 112-15, n. 1. 

121 Jaussen and Savignac suggest this date in Arabie, 1, pp. 204-206, ins. nab. 
39, p. 500 (tableau des dates); but cf. Starcky (above, n. 95), p. 214, and 
Milik, “Nouvelles inscriptions,” no. 2. 

122 Savignac (above, n. 10, [42]), pp. 407-11, no. 1. For the date, see Starcky, 
“Pétra et la Nabaténe,” col. 979. 

123 Milik and Starcky (above, n. 86), pp. 124-26, n. 6. 
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influence on architecture and art was strong. The loss of political in- 
dependence did not end this Nabatean practice. At Qasrawet we saw 
that stclae were the focus of worship until the end of the second or 
the beginning of the third century C.E. We have also seen that stelae 
appeared on the coins of several cities of the Provincia Arabia in the 
Roman period: at Adraa, from the time of Antoninus Pius (138-161) 
to the time of Gallienus (256-257); at Bostra, from the time of Cara- 
calla (209-210) until the end of minting during the reign of Herennius 
Etruscus and Hostilianus (249-251); at Charachmoba, in the period 
of Elagabalus (218-222); and at Medaba, from the period of Geta 
(211-212) and Elagabalus. The bety! found in the Sig (Ill. 18), that is 
similar to the ones on the Adraa coins came from an area where cele- 
brants from Adraa had left numerous Greek dedicatory inscriptions, 
one of which includes a date that corresponds to 256. No distinct 
betylic representation appears on the Petra coins from the Provincia 
period. Rather, the betyl appears in the hands of the local Tyché. 
Nonetheless, the continuing worship of stelae gods in Petra is attested 
to by the archaeological finds of both Hammond and Zayadine. Both 
found eye idols in a stratum from the first half of the fourth century 
- Hammond in a Byzantine residence and in the Temple of the 
Winged Lions,'*4 and Zayadine in a cave dated to the beginning of the 
fourth century that had been used as a dwelling.'5 

In the Nabatean stelae, we see the same convention serving for hun- 
dreds of years. Anthropomorphisms, to the extent that they appear, 
were tied to the basic betylic concept. It has proven fruitless to at- 
tempt to trace any progressive development in Nabatean cultic art 
from the flat, plain stele to lush figurative design. The various types 
of stelae representing different gods remain solidly within the basic 
schematic framework of nonfigurative representation. This phenome- 
non did not appear as a matter of chance, and it certainly did not 
arise from artistic inability or out of a “primitive” society. It was, 
rather, the expression of a zealous preservation of an ancient religious 
tradition over hundreds of years, and we cannot escape the conclu- 
sion that what was manifested was an adherence to a theology that 
forbade figurative representation of the gods. 


124 P. C. Hammond, (above, n. 90). 
125 F. Zayadine, (above, n. 90). 
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The Stele Shape and the God's Identity 


Our survey of the artifacts found throughout the Nabatean kingdom 
- rock-cut reliefs, portable slabs, and representations on coins and 
lintels - has revealed the geographic distribution and chronological 
duration of this Nabatean religious convention. The large number of 
gods identified by inscriptions, suggests that the entire Nabatean pan- 
theon was represented in this manner (see chart). 

Although there are examples to suggest that specific types of stelac 
were to a certain extent reserved for specific gods, many unanswered 
questions remain about the relationship between the god’s shape and 
identity. We know from the description in Suidas Lexicon that the 
idol of Dusares at Petra was a square stone, four feet high and two 
feet wide. Indeed, among the rock-cut reliefs at Petra there are many 
examples of plain monolithic rectangular slabs, either within or out- 
side a niche (Ills. 19, 20 and 21). At Adraa, however, Dusares was rep- 
resented differently — as an oval betyl on an clevated platform. The 
fact that this shape, which also appears on the city’s coins (Ill. 14), 
is also found at Petra accompanied by inscriptions by pilgrims from 
Adraa (Ill. 18) indicates that the oval betyl on a raised platform was 
the convention for representing the Adraa Dusares. Thus, we can rea- 
sonably conclude that where this particular representation is found, 
it is the Dusares of Adraa. 


The God Site and Reference 
(Dusares) The Lord of Petra and “Ain-Shellaleh 
the House (mr? byt’) (above n. 9 and 10). 
Dusares the god of Petra (C/S Il, 443; 
Madras Dalman, Petra, p. 127, no. 
89b, fig. 47). 
Dusares of Bostra On the coins of Bostra 


from the Roman period. 


Dusares of Adraa On the coins of Adraa 
from the Roman period. 
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al-“Uzza 


al-Kutba of Gaia 
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Petra, in the “Triclinium 
of Dusares” (see above, n. 
114). 


Er-Ramm and ‘Ain- 
Shellaleh (above, n. 12). 


Er-Ramm and 
“Ain-Shellaleh (above, n. 10 
and 31). 


Er-Ramm and “Ain 
Shellaleh (above, n. 31). Ste- 
Jae were also found in the 
temple of al-Kutba at °wytw, 
which is identified with 
Qasrawet (above, n. 43). 


Petra (above, n. 8). 

Mada‘in Saleh. The 
inscription is located next to 
a shallow, empty niche.* 


Kh. Tannur (above, n. 39) 


Petra, in the western Sig 
(above, n. 79). 


Petra, in the Temple of the 
Winged Lions (above, n. 81). 


* Jaussen and Savignac, Arabie, |, P. 221, ins. nab. 72, pp. 414ff,, fig. 204. The 
name has been completed by J.T. Milik and J. Starcky, “Nabatean, Palmyrene and 
Hebrew Inscriptions,” in Winnett and Reed, Ancient Records, pp. 139-64. 
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How we are to interpret the trinity of stelae is not so clear-cut. On 
the city coins of Bostra (Ill. 15), for example, the accompanying in- 
scription only mentions Dusares of Bostra, so that some scholars are 
of the opinion that the stelae are different aspects of one and the same 
god.'** Others suggest that each stele stands for a different god.'2? Ad- 
ditional representations of three stelae inside a niche are also known 
from the rock-cut reliefs at Petra and Mada‘in Saleh, and there are ex- 
amples of three adjoining stelae in the “Uvdah Valley (Ills. 1 1c, 24). 
However, because the only identifying inscriptions for Bostra Dusares 
appear on these city coins, we cannot assume that in every instance 
where three grouped or free-standing stelae appear, the reference is to 
Dusares of Bostra. The unidentified flattened objects that rest on the 
stelae on the Bostra coins (Ill. 15)!'28 also appear on coins from 
Charachmoba. This widespread distribution of the triple stelae may 
mean that their significance was pan-Nabatean and not limited to 
Bostra. 

At ‘Ain-Shellaleh the goddess al-“Uzza is identified with two eye 
idols. which is apparently how she was conventionally represented 
(Ills. 7, 9). As we have seen, the incidence of eye idols is relatively nu- 
merous. They appear as rock-cut reliefs and in portable form range 
in size from miniature idols, which are easy to carry, to 60-cm-high 
slabs. Taken together the evidence certainly suggests the immense 
fondness of the Nabateans for the goddess. The particular affection 
for al-“Uzza is conveyed further by the fact that, when an al-“Uzza 
stele appears with another stele in the same niche (Ill. 7), it is always 
the larger of the two, even if the latter is identified by inscription as 
mr°byt? - “The Lord of the House,” i.e. - of the temple or of the royal 
house — in either case presumably a reference to Dusares. Even in the 


126 Sec R. Dussaud, Notes de Mythologie Syrienne, Paris, 1905, p. 170. See also 
Dalman, Petra, p. 73; idem, Neue Petra Forschungen, pp. 53-56. 

127 See, for example, Milik, “Nouvelles inscriptions,” pp. 126-29, ins 7. Milik 
suggests that the three stelae represent Dusares-Aarra, Allat of Bostra, and 
bsr’, the Tyché of that city, respectively; G. W. Bowersock, “An Arabian 
Trinity,” /7R 79 (1986), pp. 17-21, suggests that Ares-Arsu, Theandrios and 
Dusares are represented there. 

128 For various suggestions about the identity of these objects, sce Dussaud 
(above, n. 126), pp. 169-70 (loaves of shew bread), and see also the sugges- 
tion, above, n. 55. 
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absence of an identifying inscription, it is reasonable to deduce that 
the second, plain stcle is Dusares.'”’ 

A third cyc idol at ‘Ain-Shellalch is identified as al-Kutba of Gaia 
(Il. 9). Although its eyes and nose are partially destroyed, there is al- 
most no difference between it and the al-“Uzza stele (only the inscrip- 
tion enables us to distinguish one from the other). At the western tem- 
ple of Qasrawet, however, the al-Kutba stclae took a different shape: 
namely. it had a rounded head, unless the five mushroomlike stelae 
that adorn the upper part of the facade of the main temple there, were 
actually facsimiles of the al-Kutba stele worshipped within (Ill. 
30). 
There is a similarity between the stele of Allat of Bostra at 
©Ain-Shellalch (Ill. 8) and that of Qos at Kh. Tannur (Ill. 10), in terms 
of the shape of the throne (w/b), with its upward-stretching arms, 
and of the stele itself. This may mean that the representation was not 
limited to a single, specific deity, making the accompanying inscrip- 
tion necessary for identifying the god. 

The representation of the goddess Bsr” (Ill. 4) is unique; the artist 
made a conscious attempt to differentiate between it and the stelae 
of the other gods by distinctively incising its surface in addition to 
identifying it with an inscription.'* 


129 The identification of a particular cye idol with the Syrian goddess 7tr°r? 
minbgyt” would be a syncretic manifestation, see above, n. 79. 

130 The god *‘r’ is specifically associated with the elongated incense altar iden- 
tified by the inscriptions as msgd°. Examples of this are known mainly from 
Bostra and its vicinity. A dedicatory inscription of a msgd° to *“r° also ap- 
pears at Mada’in Salch beside an clongated relief apparently intended to rep- 
resent an incense altar. C/S 11, 218 = Jaussen and Savignac, Arabie, 1, p. 204, 
ins. nab, 3, pl. XLI (opposite p. 416), p. 417. Sec also Savignac and Starcky 
(above, n. 112), p. 214. Cf. C/S 1, 177 (from Bostra), as well as the inscrip- 
tion from Imtan RES 83 = R. Daussaud and F. Macler, Voyage archéologique 
au Safa et dans le Djebel ed-Druz, Paris, 1901, p. 167, no. 36 = Clermont- 
Ganneau, “Nouvelles inscriptions nabatéennes,” RAO 4 (1901), 170-72; 
idem., “L’expédition américainc dans la Syrie centrale,” RAO 7 (1906), 215; 
R. Savignac and M. Abel, “Chronique: Inscriptions nabatéennes,” RB 14 
(1905), 592ff, H. Vincent, “Chronique,” RB 15 (1906), 131; RES, 1906; 
Starcky, “Péira et la Nabaténc,” cols. 988-90; and Sourdel (above, n. 53), pp. 
59-60. 
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The two Stelae often found together in one niche sometimes have 
accompanying inscriptions that identify them as al-“Uzza and mr? 
bye’: this makes it tempting to deduce that each stele in a group stands 
for an individual deity. However, it is impossible to generalize from 
this because. 1n a two-stelae niche at Petra of the goddess Bsr? (Ill. 4), 
only one name appears in the inscription. Furthermore. as we noted 
previously. the inscription on the three-stelae Bostra city coins con- 
tains the name of only one god, Dusares. If we examine these various 
groupings further, we see that there is no uniformity in the relative 
size of the stelae in any one group either: in groups of three stelae 
sometimes the three are the same size: sometimes the central stele is 
larger than the lateral ones (Ill. 24); and sometimes each of the three 
is of different size. We see this in larger groupings as well. It appears 
that each grouping has a different significance, accorded to it by the 
particular intent of its dedicator."' 

The betylic mode of representation and the nonfigurative icono- 
graphic conventions we have seen embracing the entire Nabatean 
panthcon express the Nabatean perception of the essence of the di- 
vine. We have observed a large varicty of stele types and two different 
approaches: one formal and crystallized and the other personal. In the 
first approach the stele is related to a specific deity, and groupings ap- 
pear and reappear in the same arrangements. This testifies to there 
having been definite fixed formulas for representing each deity. At 
the same time there are deviations from the fixed forms, a phenome- 
non appropriate to a popular cult in which the connection between 
man and god is personal - where the mediation of a religious estab- 
lishment or of absolutely obligatory cultic formulas was not re- 
quired. 

It appears then that during the first century B.C.E. and the first 
century C.E. - the period to which most of the artifacts we have 
looked at belong - Nabatean religion was still at a stage in which a 
fixed ritualistic framework had not yet crystallized. In this period the 
Nabateans already built monumental temples within sacred pre- 
cincts, around which a national rather than a tribal religious estab- 
lishment must have grown. These settings, in which the worship of the 
deity required the mediation of a priest, was more appropriate to set- 


131 Cf. Dalman (above, n. 126). 
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tled than to nomadic tribes. Such a development would not have af- 
fected the personal-folk cult of worshipping rock-cut reliefs in open 
air shrines or portable stelac in private homes. The process of creating 
binding cultic formulas never reached a final stage in Nabatean socie- 
ty. In such an evolutionary situation, it is not surprising that we can- 
not find any clear one-to-one relationship between the stele and the 
god. On the one hand. the representation of a deity is not always the 
same. and on the other hand, a specific shape of one or more stelae 
does not always refer to the same deity. 


Anthropomorphic Representations 


Although most of the representations of deities found within the 
boundaries of the Nabatean kingdom are in the shape of stelae, there 
are some that are anthropomorphic. The following discussion relates 
only to statues and relicfs that were the object of worship and not to 
decorative sculpture or bas relief. Accordingly, the discussion is limit- 
ed to a few niches at Petra that have anthropomorphic representations 
of gods cut in high relief and to cultic statues from the temple at Kh. 
Tannur and the temple of Allat at er-Ramm. 


Petra 


At Petra, in Wadi es-Siyyagh, at the foot of el-Habis, there is a cliff 
into which a number of niches are hewn. In one of them (65cm high 
and 60cm wide) is a considerably damaged carving of a figure seated 
on a throne. The inscription on each side of the niche indicates that 
the figure is the goddess Isis; the inscription is dated to the fifth year 
of Obodas III, 25 B.C.E.'9? A similar relief of Isis on a throne was dis- 
covered at another Nabatean rock sanctuary near Petra.'33 


132 Milik and Starcky (above, n. 86), 120-24, no. 5; 188, pl. XLIV; F. Zayadine, 
“Die Gower der Nabataer,” in Petra und das Konigreich der Nabatder’, ed. 
M. Linder. Munchen-Bad Windsheim, 1980, pp. 116-117, fig. 9. 

133 P. J. Parr, “A Nabataean Sanctuary Near Petra,” ADAJ 6-7 (1962), 21-23, 
192, pl. X1:7; M. Lindner (op. cit.), p. 273, fig. 3. 
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of an Isis cult having existed among the 
Nabateans in general and at Petra specifically. The Khazneh (Ill. 36), 
for example, includes attributes from the Isis iconography: the central 
acroterium of the pediment of the lower storey is generally interpret- 
ed as the crown of Isis, and the goddess represented on the building’s 
upper tholos has been identificd as an Alexandrian type of Isis- 
Tyché.'* The name Isis also appears in several Nabatean inscriptions 
as a theophoric component - in Abdisi'>5 and Thimisi.\6 In addition 
a bust identified as Zeus-Serapis, the Alexandrian consort of Isis, was 
discovered at Petra.'3’ 

One of the Greek inscriptions found in the Siq among the ones writ- 
ten by the celebrants from Adraa on pilgrimage to Petra contains a 
probable reference to a priest of Isis, who may even have been one of 
the pilgrims (the reading is uncertain). The inscription belongs to a 
much later period than the dated Isis representation in the niche: it 
is dated 26 Sivan in the year 151 of the Provincia Arabia, which corre- 
sponds to June 256 C.E.'3® Among the reliefs carved into the rock in 
this part of the Siq, and adjacent to the oval betyl of the people of 
Adraa (Ill. 18), is a figure of a goddess in a niche. Because the figure 
had been obliterated, the descriptions of it given by Brinnow and 
Domaszewski and Dalman differ. According to Brinnow and 
Domaszewski the goddess, wearing a modius and holding a cornuco- 
pia in her left hand, is seated on a throne flanked by bovine figures. '>9 
According to Dalman, the goddess is standing, she has neither a 
modius nor a cornucopia, and the animals flanking her appear to be 
lions.'*° The first description brings to mind representations of either 
Isis or Kore/Demeter, who generally are accompanied by either a cow 
or a calf; the second suggests Atargatis, whose existence at Petra is at- 


There is further evidence 


134 F. Zayadine, “Die Felsarchitektur Petras,” in M. Lindner (op. cit.), p. 
244. 

135 Milik and Starcky (above, n. 86), 128, no. 7b. See also RES 1382, 1431B, 
1435 = Dalman, Neue Petra Forschungen, ins. 3, 87, and 93, respectively. 

136 Milik and Starcky (above, n. 86), 112, no. 5. 

137 P. J. Parr, “Recent Discoveries at Petra,” PEQ 89 (1957), 6-7. 

138 Brunnow and Domaszewski, Die Provincia Arabia, |, p. 220, no. 60.11. 

139 Ibid., p. 220, no. 60.2. 

140 Dalman, Petra, p. 145, fig. 68, no. 149. 
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tested to by an eye idol (Ill. 26), and who usually appears in the com- 
pany of lions. The issue is of course unresolvable in light of the dam- 
age.'4! 

That there are very few anthropomorphic representations of gods 
at Petra suggests that this mode was of minor significance relative to 
the main body of betylic representations. There is also a chronological 
factor to be considered here: if a figure of Isis appears at Petra in 25 
B.C.E. and another anthropomorphically presented goddess is dated 
to 256 C.E., we can hardly speak in terms of a linear development 
over time from rude betylic representation to anthropomorphism. 

Isis is alien at Petra. The Isis niche is most probably the work either 
of foreigners — Egyptians who used to perceive their gods figuratively 
and happened to be in Petra, or of Nabatean merchants who had be- 
come adherents to the Isis cult and had brought it home with them. 
In any case, figurative representation, which was first seen in Petra 
in the first century B.C.E., never supplanted the traditional nonfigur- 
ative representation. Even in the third century C.E., despite the loss 
of independence and the extensive process of Romanization to which 
the land and its populace were subjected, the ancient tradition re- 
mained vigorous. The Adraa pilgrims did leave an inscription in a 
niche to an anonymous goddess carved in the form of a woman, but 
alongside it the Dusares of Adraa was traditionally represented. 
However, Romanization did result in a transformation that affected 
Petra: the city coins bear an anthropomorphic representation of the 
city gods, not the stelae of the rock reliefs. 

We can deduce the extent to which the Nabateans adhered to non- 
figurative representation and how difficult it was for them to deviate 
and to loosen the bonds of tradition not only from the eye idols, but 
also, and possibly more forcefully, from the “medallion and block re- 


141 In addition to the anthropomorphic representations in these three niches, 
there is a small, schematically modeled figure of a goddess with outstretched 
hands at her sides and her feet apart in a small niche flanked by two empty 
rectangular niches above the entrance of a rock-hewn chamber, and there is 
another figure inside a small niche. See Brannow and Domaszewski, Die 
Provincia Arabia, 1, fig. 262, no. 65; Musil, Arabia Petraea 2, p. 81, fig. 48; 
Dalman, Petra, p. 251, fig. 190, no. 418. 
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Ill. 33 The medallion and block relief. Petra 


lief” at Petra (Ill. 33). Above a rectangular stele (40cm x 20cm), cut 
in bas relief into the rock, is a bust encompassed by an oval medallion 
(30cm wide and 37.5cm high). Its facial features and body contours 
have been obliterated, but Hammond nonetheless interpreted it as the 
goddess of fertility and vegetation from Kh. Tannur, while Zayadine 
saw in it a representation of Dionysus.'* Its true identification is not 
pertinent to our discussion; what is important is that, in carving this 
bust, the artisan intended to specify, by means of figurative iconogra- 
phy, the identity of the deity represented below it as a simple 
stele. 


142 P. C. Hammond, “The Medallion and Block Relief at Petra.” BASOR 192 


(1968), 16-21; F. Zayadine, “Un ouvrage sur les Nabatéens.” Revue 
Archéologique 70 (1975), 336ff. 
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Ill. 34 Stcle with an eagle above it, “Eagle Gully” (Wadi Dfeéleh), Petra 


A similar intention can be seen in those stone reliefs in the “Eagle 
Gully” (Wadi Dféleh) at Petra (Ill. 34)'*3 and elsewhere, in which there 
is an eagle either above the stele, above the cultic niche in which the 
stele stands, or inside the tympanum of the niche. 


143 Musil, Arabia Petraea, 2, p. 55, fig. 17; Dalman, Petra, p. 117, fig. 34, no. 
Sle; pp. 341-42, fig. 310, no. 778. Something similar is also found above sev- 
eral cultic niches at Mada‘in Saleh : see Jaussen and Savignac, Arabie, 1, pp. 
414-15, fig. 204; pp. 417-20, figs. 206, 207: p. 428, fig. 218. Similarly, on 
the coins of Emesa, an eagle perches above the black, sacred stone of 
Heliogabalos. See W. Worth, Catalogue of the Greek Coins of Galatia, Cap- 
padocia and Syria (A Catalogue of the Greek Coins in the British Museum), 
London, 1899, pp. 237-41, pls. XX VII:7-XXVIII:2 (hereafter Worth, BMC, 
Galatia). 
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In the medallion and block relief we are witness to the artisan’s di- 
lemma: he was caught between two worlds, between two polar icono- 
graphic conceptions of how to represent the deity: the figurative con- 
ception prevalent in the cultural centers of the period and the tradi- 
tional betylic conception. The result was a compromise, a combina- 
tion of the two traditions that introduced the new without 
abandoning the old. Hammond has suggested dating this relief to the 


reign of Aretas IV (9 B.C.E.-40 C.E.), when Greco-Roman influence 
at Petra was at its peak.!44 


Khirbet Tannur 


The temple at Kh. Tannur was consecrated to the ancient Edomite 
god Qos, the only deity mentioned in the temple’s inscription, and to 
Atargatis-Derceto, the goddess of vegetation, fertility, and fish. 
Glueck found cult statues of both. He identified Qos as Zeus-Hadad; 
the god is represented seated on a throne, flanked by bulls, and hold- 
ing a thunderbolt in his left hand.'*5 His consort is also seated on a 
throne, but flanked by lions.'** Glueck attributes these statues, to- 
gether with the other architectonic statuary, to the temple’s last phase. 
However, in the original temple that was built at the end of the second 
or beginning of the first century B.C.E., they first worshipped stele 
idols, fragments of which Glueck also found. That form of worship 
continued throughout the temple’s first and second phases; only in 
the third phase were they replaced by anthropomorphic statues. 
The chronology of the third phase is a matter of controversy. One 
of the inscriptions mentions building activity on the site in the years 
7-8 B.C.E.; a second inscription is also dated to the reign of Aretas 
IV (9 B.C.E.-40 C.E.).!47 Glueck suggested considering this date as the 
beginning of the second phase, while fixing the date of the third 
phase, to which all the figurative decorations belong, in the first quar- 


144. Hammond (above, n. 142), 20-21. 

145 Glueck, Deities and Dolphins, pls. 41, 42; p. 624, plan C; pl. 105. 

146 Ibid., p. 144, fig. 44; p. 508, figs. 160, 161a-b. 

147 Ibid., fig. 195 and p. 513. See also J. Starcky, “Le temple nabatéen de Khir- 
bet Tannur,” RB 75 (1968), 211, 225. 
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ter of the second century C.E.'4® Starcky, however, after comparing 
the statuary from Kh. Tannur with artifacts from Petra and with the 
early statuary from Palmyra, placed both phases at the end of the 
reign of Obodas III (30-9 B.C.E.) and throughout that of Aretas IV, 
which corresponds to the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius in 
Rome. '*9 

The statuary at Kh. Tannur, despite its lack of stylistic unity, con- 
tains certain distinct Oriental characteristics: conceptual, rather than 
realistic design, in which the proportions of parts of the body are not 
strictly maintained; frontality; stylized hair, large eyes, puffed cheeks, 
and thick lips.'®° These features are not unique to Nabatean art; they 
appear in the sculpture of the Hauran, as well as in the early statuary 
at Palmyra and Dura Europos.!5! 

The agricultural character of the cult at Kh. Tannur is evident in 
the temple decorations when they are viewed as a whole. This is what 
led to the suggestion that they were not the creation of the descen- 
dants of the desert-born Nabateans but of the descendants of the 
Edomites and Moabites, agricultural peoples.'5? Glueck was even able 
to point to certain similarities between the statuary at Kh. Tannur 
and ancient Ammonite and Moabite figurines. '%3 

The chronology of these works is as yet unresolved by scholars be- 
cause, in the absence of unequivocal evidence, it is hard to come to 
firm dates. If the suggestion made by Starcky and Negev is correct, 
the figurative sculpture at Kh. Tannur is from the period in which 
Petra — as the Nabatean capital — was being inundated with f, igurative 
artwork, during the reigns of Obodas III and Aretas IV. If Glueck is 
correct, then this figurative artistic activity dates to the Provincia per- 
iod and must be seen as a renaissance of the figurative art that had 


148 Glueck, Deities and Dolphins, pp. 106, 138. However, on p. 213 Glueck dates 
all the sculpture from Kh. Tannur, Petra, and other Nabatean sites to the sec- 
ond quarter of the second century. 

149 Starcky (above, n. 147), 225, 234-35; Negev is of the same opinion, see “The 
Nabateans,” p. 607. 

150 M. Avi-Yonah, “Oriental Elements in the Art of Palestine in Roman and 
Byzantine Periods,” QDAP 10 (1944), 112-139; idem., Oriental Art, pp. 
43-57, 

151 Starcky, “Pétra et la Nabaténe,” col. 982. 

152  Avi-Yonah, Oriental Art, p. 57; Starcky (above, n. 147), 209. 

153. Glueck, Deities and Dolphins, p. 231. 
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been introduced at Petra some 100-150 years earlier. There is, howev- 


er, another possibility - namely, that not all of the sculpture belongs 


to the same period: thus, the anthropomorphic cult statues of Qos and 
Atargatis-Derceto, at least, may belong to the Roman period, and the 
stelae, which were at the center of ritual practice, to the Nabatean 
period. And although Qos and Atargatis-Derceto were worshipped at 
Kh. Tannur, rather than the Arab gods of the desert-born Nabateans, 
the strength of the Nabatean stele cult prevailed even there. 


Er-Ramm 


The Arab goddess Allat was worshipped at er-Ramm,; in an inscrip- 
tion found there, she is referred to as */ht? rbt?, (xnav NnmbN) (“the 
great goddess”). The temple was presumably erected in the seven- 
teenth regnal year of Rabel II (76-77 C.E.),'*4 and the structure shows 
evidence of three construction phases. A fragment of a statue of a god- 
dess seated on a throne was found among the ruins.'® Its legs are cov- 
ered by the folds of a garment, and the soles of its feet peep out from 
below. There is no doubt that the fragment is from the cult statue 
around which worship centered. 

The temple was preceded chronologically by an open rock shrine 
around the spring of ‘Ain-Shellaleh, approximately 850 m to the 
southwest. In inscriptions on rocks at the spring, masons, who pre- 
sumably took part in building the temple, addressed themselves to 
the goddess Allat, asking to be remembered “for good and for bless- 
ing.” In this open shrine all the gods are represented in the form of 
stelae. One of them represents Allat of Bosra (Ill. 8), most probably 
the very goddess to whom the later temple was dedicated. Indeed, a 
relief of a simple stele was found among the ruins of the temple as 
well.'5° It seems reasonable to assume that, in the temple’s first build- 


154 G. Horsfield and R. Savignac, “Le temple de Ramm,” RB 44 (1935), 245-78, 
pls. VII-XIII, plans; D. Kirkbride, “Le temple nabatéen de Ramm, son évo- 
lution architecturale,” RB 67 (1960), 65-92, pls. 1V-IX. For a different opin- 
ion as to the date of construction of this temple see A. Negev, “The Nabate- 
ans,” p. 587. 

155 Horsfield and Savignac (above, n. 154), pp. 261ff, pl. IX; Glueck, Deities 
and Dolphins, pl. 52c. 

156 See above, n. 39. 
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ing phase. the form of its idol of the goddess Allat resembled the one 
on the rock at “Ain-Shellaleh, and only in a later phase, in the second 
century C.E., after Rome annexed the Nabatean kingdom. did the 
anthropomorphic idol replace the Allat stele. Thus, we see that stele 
gods were replaced by anthropomorphic statues not only in the 
Edomite temple at Kh. Tannur, but also in the Nabatean temple at er- 
Ramm. 


Nabatean Clay Figurines 


Among the clay statuettes that appear with relative frequency at Nab- 
atean sites. one resembles an elongated square prism on which a 
naked woman is seated on a square block: her hair is stylized, and she 
is wearing a necklace and a belt and bracelets on her feet.'5? We cannot 
determine with any certainty whether she is a goddess or simply a 
woman, yet this may be a reproduction of a cult statue of a goddess. 
J. Naveh recently posited that the incantation text found at Horvat 
Raqiq, north of Beersheva, was used in conjunction with “figurines 
of goddesses,” (s/mnyt? Nrw>y, in the text).!58 


157 G.and A. Horsfield, “Sela-Petra IV: The Finds,” QDAP 9 (1942), nos. 257, 
258 (hereafter Horsfield, “Sela-Petra: Finds”); Hammond, The Nabateans, 
p. 85; Schmitt-Korte, Hannover Catalog, p. 43. In the excavations of the 
main theater at Petra, fragments of only five figurines were found, two of 
which were of the prism type discussed here. See PC. Hammond, The Exca- 
vations of the Main Theater at Petra 1961-62. Final Report, London, 1965, 
pp. 70-71, pls. XXXIX:1, 2; M. A. Murray and J. C. Ellis, A Street in Petra, 
London, 1940, pl. XXXVI:22; N. Glueck, “Explorations in Eastern Pales- 
tine, II,” AASOR (1934-35), pl. 308, no. 12. A. Negev, The Late Hellenistic 
and Early Roman Pottery of Nabatean Oboda [Qedem 22}, Jerusalem 1986, 
pp. 120-122 nos. 1048-1055. Female figurines of other types are also known. 
See Horsfield, “Sela-Petra: Finds,” nos. 110, 111, 165, 256, 443, 444, 445, 
446; Negev, ibid, no. 1056. See also P. J. Parr, “Beautiful Nabatean Pottery 
and Lively Figurines: Discoveries from the First Systematic Excavations at 
Petra II,” JLN 241 (1962), 790-91; K. Parlasca, “Priester und Gott,” in: M. 
Lindner (ed.), Petra - Neue Ausgrabungen und Entdeckungen, Minchen-Bad 
Windsheim, 1986, pp. 192-199. 

158 J. Naveh, “Nabataean Incantation Text,” JEJ 29 (1979), 111-19. See also 
chapter 1, n. 66. 
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Miniature eye idols, about the size of am 
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The rider-and-horse figurines also found at many Nabatean sites 
are seen by some scholars as representing the Arab gods Azizos and 


Arsu. However, they may simply be ordinary horsemen and camel- 
eers, or heroic, but not divine, nomadic figures. 60 


159 See above, n. 78. 

160 Horsfield, “Sela-Petra: Finds,” nos. 253, 439. Figurines in the shape of a 
rider on horseback were common among the Moabites. See N. Glueck, 
“Explorations in Eastern Palestine I,” AASOR, 14 (1933-34), 26, fig. 9-11. 
They may have been intended to represent a Moabite warrior god who re- 
sembled the later Arab god Azizos. However, we cannot be certain that they 
were intended to represent a deity. See A. H. van Zyl, The Moabites, Leiden, 
1960, p. 195, and n. 8. Figurines of horsemen were common in Palestine 
during the Persian period. See E. Stern, Material Culture of the Land of the 
Bible in the Persian Period 538-332 B.C.£., Warminster, 1982, pp. 165-76. 
Such figurines, but from the end of the third or beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury C.E., have been found at Beit Natif. See D. C. Baramki, “Two Roman 
Cisterns at Beit Natif,” QDAP 5 (1936), pls. III:3, IV. 
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NABATEAN ART 


The abstract manner in which the Nabateans perceived the form of 
their gods is decisive in all areas of original Nabatean creativity, af- 
fecting their attitude towards figurative art. We rarely find an anthro- 
pomorphic motif in the overall design on a Nabatean rock-cut grave 
facade, painted pottery, jewelry, or other product. When such motifs 
do appear, we can trace them to external influences, working through 
one of two channels: Western Greco-Roman culture or the Eastern 
cultural modes of the indigenous population of Edom, Moab, 
Ammon, and the Hauran within whose territories the North Arabian 
Nabateans settled and established their kingdom. These channels 
constitute two distinct groups into which the figurative works of art, 
that are found in Nabatean territory, might be divided. The third, 
nonfigurative group, comprises the most original Nabatean works of 
art, and reflects the spirit of the descendants of the desert. 


Funerary Art — Rock-Carved Facades 


Brinnow and von Domaszewski classified Petra’s rock-carved tomb 
facades into six types (Ills. 35a-e): pylon tombs with one or two rows 
of crenellations; stepped tombs; proto-Heger and Heger tombs, in 
which two stepped, hornlike projections replace the crenellations as 
a crowning element at the corners of the roof; arched tombs, topped 
by an arch; and “Roman temple” tombs, topped by a gable.' The in- 


1 Brannow and Domaszewski, Die Provincia Arabia, 1, pp. 137-73. The 
numbers for the tombs in Petra necropolis used here belong to Brinnow and 
Domaszewski's discussion. For somewhat different typological approaches 
to the Petrean tombs, see Starcky, “Pétra et la Nabaténe,” cols. 951-73; F. 
Zayadine, “Die Felsarchitektur Petras,” in Petra und das Konigreich der 
Nabatder, ed. M. Lindner, Bad Windsheim, 1980, pp. 212-48; and A. 
Schmidt-Colinet, “Nabataische Felsarchitektur,” Bonner Jahrbuacher 180 
(1980), 189-230. 
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b. Stepped tomb 


c. Proto-Heger type 


e. Arched tomb 


lil. 35 Types of Nabatean tomb facades 
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I. 37 Ed-Dér tomb, Petra 


fuence of Hellenistic-Roman architecture is the most apparent in the 
latter, the other five are Eastern. In addition to these types, there are 
a number of tombs with unusual shapes: the Obelisk Tomb (no. 35), 
the Palace Tomb (no. 765), and a separate group that includes the 
Khazneh (Ill. 36), the Corinthian Tomb (no. 766) and the ed-Dér 
Tomb (Ill. 37). Architecturally these are related to the Roman temple 
and show a strong Hellenistic-Roman influence. The Obelisk Tomb 
iS Guile unique; it shows an Egyptian influence. 

The number of Roman temple and related tombs is very small: 
Brunnow and von Domaszewski observed 34 out of a total of 512 
tombs (only 6.3 percent). Anthropomorphic ornamentation is incor- 
porated into only six of Petra’s tombs: the tomb of the Soldiers (no. 
239), the Tomb of the Lions (no. 452), the Tomb of Sextius 
Plorentinus (no, 763) (Ill. 38), the Khazneh (Ill. 36), the Urn Tomb 
(11). 39) and the Obelisk Tomb. On tomb 649, a Heger type, there are 
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reliefs of weapons and armour on the attic, but no human forms. 


These six monuments represent less than 1.2 percent of Petraean 
tomb facades. 


At Mada‘in Saleh only the first five types of tomb facades are 
found. Despite the traces of the Hellenistic-Roman style there, as at 
Petra, in the ornamentation of the entrances to certain of the eastern 
type tombs, the Roman temple type is totally absent.? There are no 
reliefs, statues, or busts portraying the dead at Mada‘in Saleh, nor is 
there any architectural ornamentation in the form of a bust or a full 
figure, examples of which are found at Petra. Four of the 79 tombs 
here are ornamented with masks flanked on either side by serpents.? 
On another tomb (F4), the gabled entrance is ornamented with 
winged sphinxes that serve as acroteria. It is possible that sphinxes 
similar to these adorned the facade of Tomb A6, but the faces have 
been obliterated. Because masks and medusa heads also appear on 
two of the burial monuments at Petra,* we must assume that this or- 
namentation had some sort of religious funerary significance for the 
Nabateans.’ However, because this kind of ornamentation is found 


2 See Jaussen and Savignac, Arabie, 1, pp. 307-404. These authors use a 
somewhat different terminology to classify the tombs at Mada‘in Saleh from 
the one used by Brinnow and Domaszewski at Petra. For comparisons of 
the two necropoleis, see O. Puchstein, “Die Nabataischen Grabfassaden,” 
AA. JDAI 25 (1910), cols. 3-46; and also the articles above, n. 1. 

3 This is true in tombs B1, B7, B11, and E8. The numbers follow Jaussen and 
Savignac’s system (ibid.). 

4 They appear in both extremities on the frieze of the Tomb of the Lions (no. 
452). on the frieze of the lower storey of the Khazneh and on the friezes of 
the entrances to the burial chambers in its main hall. 

5 Masks may be a symbol of immortality. See Glueck, Deities and Dolphins, 

pp. 242-43 and pls. 5-6. Masks also appear, together with the betyl of 
Dusares of Bostra on a lintel from el-Umtaiyeh in the Hauran, some 15 km 
southwest of Bosra (Ill. 13). For another mask at Petra see Horsfield 
“Sela-Petra — Finds,” no. 165. 
Because masks have been found in the stelae temple at Hazor as well as in 
cemeteries at Punic sites, it is possible to speculate that in cultures where 
the worship of the gods was addressed toward nonfigurative stelae, there is 
a connection between masks and the cult of the dead. See Y. Yadin, 
“Symbols of Deities at Zinjirli, Carthage and Hazor,” in Near Eastern 
Archaeology in the Twentieth Century, ed. J. A. Sanders, Garden City, N.Y., 
1970, pp. 221, 223. See also: E. Stern, “Phoenician Masks and Pendants,” 
PEQ 108 (1976), pp. 107-118. 
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only rarely in Nabatean funerary art, we can conclude that its signifi- 
cance was secondary. 

A third concentration of rock-cut tombs with facades characteristic 
of Nabatean funerary art is found near the oasis of al-Bad‘a (Midian. 
according to Hellenistic-Roman geographers). at a site called Mughair 
Shuayb (the Caves of Jethro).* Ten or so burial caves adorned with 
crenellations, or steps, were found there. At least one of those facades 
bears a Doric frieze and capitals with volutes. in imitation of Ionic 
capitals, but there is no figurative ornamentation.’ 

The tombs at Mada‘in Saleh have been dated to between | B.C.E. 
and 75 C.E., and all the various types were in use concurrently.® This 
repetitive use of the same tomb types over a long period of time re- 
flects an extreme conservatism in funerary art. The introduction of 
the Roman temple tomb type to the Petraen necropolis, in the last 
quarter of the first century B.C.E. (at the very latest), never led to the 
abandonment of the Eastern types.? Tomb no. 813 at Petra, a Heger 
type, is according to an inscription found on it, the grave of “Oneisu, 
minister (nx - énitponoc) of Queen Shuqailat, who reigned from 70-75 
C.E.'° At Petra, as at Mada‘in Saleh, this type of tomb was still in use 
in the second half of the first century C.E., during a relatively late per- 


6 A. Musil, The Northern Hegaz, New York, 1926, pp. 108-20. H. St. J. Philby, 
The Land of Midian, London, 1957, pp. 212-22, 257-262. See also A. 
Grohmann, Arabien, Munich, 1963, pp. 56-59, figs. 14, 16; P. J. Parr, G. L. 
Harding, and J. E. Dayton, “Preliminary Survey in N. W. Arabia 1968,” BIA 
10 (1972), pp. 31-32, fig. 5, pls. 12-15. 

7 Another group of tombs in northern Arabia that are cut into sandstone is 

in Wadi Quraigqir, in the foothills of a range of the Hisma Plain. See H. St. 

J. Philby, “The Land of Midian,” The Middle East Journal 9 (1965), 128; 

and Grohmann (above, n. 6), pp. 63-64. 

A. Negev, “The Nabatean Necropolis at Egra,” RB 83 (1976), 203-36. 

See Zayadine (above, n. 1). 

The inscription reads: ““nysw 7h Skylt mlkt nbtw br...” romn nop nx wy”) 

(“..12 1w39,: “Uneishu brother of Shuqailat Queen of the Nabateans, son of...” 

See CIS Il, ins. 351. According to Strabo (Geog. XVI, 4, 21), “brother” is 

the title of a minister in the Nabatean royal court. See C. 

Clermont-Ganneau, “Les Nabatéens dans le pays de Moab,” RAQ II, p. 380. 

For the finds in tomb 813, which include a silver coin of Malichus II (40-70 

C.E.), see F Zayadine, “Excavations at Petra (April, 1973),” ADAJ 18 (1973), 

81, pl. L:2; 19 (1974), 142-45, pls. LXV-LXVII, 240-43; and 23 (1979), 

192-93, pls. XC-XCII, 292-94. 
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iod of the kingdom. Despite the fact that this type of tomb was proba- 
bly less elaborate than the Roman temple type, it was used for the in- 
terment of high-ranking court personages. 


We can see that, in those instances in which the Hellenistic-Roman 
style was adopted for tomb facades, it was done selectively, without 
accompanying figurative ornamentation. The exception is the 
Khazneh, the most elaborate monument at Petra (Ill. 36), which is 
dated to the beginning of the Imperial period.'' The Khazneh, with 


11 Opinions differ about both the date and the purpose of this monument. 

According to Domaszewski it is a temple for the goddess Isis erected under 
Hadrian. Puchstein (above n. 2), Durm, and other scholars have also 
suggested dating it to the second century C.E. Today this opinion is held 
mainly by G. R. H. Wright, who claims that it was simultaneously a 
monumental tomb and a shrine of some sort, although not a real temple. He 
prefers to date it to the Antonine Age. See his, “The Khazneh at Petra - A 
Review,” ADAJ 6-7 (1962), 24-54, pls. XI-XIV. In this article Wright offers 
an extensive bibliography and the suggestions of various scholars regarding 
the date of the monument. Later Wright suggested to date the Khazneh to 
about 100 C.E. see “The Date of the Khaznet Firaun at Petra in the Light 
of an Iconographic Detail,” PEQ 105 (1973), 83-90, pl. IV. 
Ronczewski, Dalman, Watzinger, Kammerer, Thiersch, and others favor an 
Early Imperial date (see Wright’s ADAJ article for the complete 
bibliography), based on a comparison with the Pompeian frescoes of the 
second and third styles and with those of Boscoreale, as well as on a detailed 
analysis of the Khazneh capitals carried out by Ronczewski. See K. 
Ronczewski, “Kapitelle des el Hasne in Petra,” 4A. JDAI (1932), 1/2, cols. 
38-89. The Early Imperial date was recently confirmed by archaeological 
excavations at Petra: there is evidence that the Qasr Bint Faraun temple, 
which is adorned with similar capitals, was erected during the reign of 
Obodas III. According to Starcky and Negev, the Khazneh was the tomb of 
Aretas IV. See Starcky, “Pétra et la Nabaténe,” cols. 966-971 (he discusses 
other suggested dates, as well as his own opinion in col. 971). See also A. 
Negev, “Petra and the Nabateans,” Qadmoniot 7/27-28 (1974), 81 (Hebrew). 
See also Dalman, Neue Petra Forschungen, p. 77, H. Thiersch, “Die 
Alexandrinische Konigsnekropole,” JDA/ 25 (1910), 66-67. Ina later article, 
written after it was found that the Qasr Bint Fara‘un is to be dated to the 
reign of Obodas III, Starcky adds this king as a possible owner of the 
Khaznch (Lyon Catalog, p. 21). According to Schmidt-Colinet it was the 
tomb of Aretas III (Philhellene). See above, n. 1, p. 226. However, this date 
seems to be too early. Recently, Mckenzie and Phippen (“The Chronology 
of the Principal Monuments at Petra,” Levant 19 [1987], 145-165) suggested 
to date it to the beginning of the first century C.E. 
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figurative relicfs on both of its stories, is quite unique within this ne- 
cropolis. Only two other burial monuments display a similar overall] 
design: the Corinthian Tomb and ed-Dér (Il. 37). However, in both 
of those, there is a noticeable renunciation of heavy figurative and 
floral ornamentation. It is most significant that, although tombs con- 
tinucd to be hewn at Petra for at Jeast seventy years after the Khazneh 
was completed, neither its architecture nor its decoration inspired the 
development and diffusion of a new Style of “rupestrean” architec- 
ture. 

It was not customary for the Nabateans to portray the dead either 
in rclief or in a three dimensional statue. a common practice at Pal- 
myra (another Arabian kingdom whose wealth derived from its con- 
trol of the caravan trade) and throughout the Roman world.!2 
Palmyrencs used the image of the dead person as a memorial mark 
(nefesh),'"> whereas the Nabateans used an architectonic shape, a cone 
topped by an inflorescence, placed on a square or cylindrical platform 
(Ill. 40).'4 In that same period, cither an architectonic shape or a col- 


a 
SSE, 
Il. 40 Nabatcan memorial stclac A aN A real | 
(nefesh), Petra > ma 


12 Only one sealing stone slab bearing a bust was found at Petra, in one of the 
loculi on the attic of the Urn Tomb (III. 39). Loculi similar to those and still 
sealed by stone slabs, were found in tomb 770, situated nearby. See Brinnow 
and Domaszewski, Die Provincia Arabia, |, p. 155, fig. 173; and p. 392, fig. 
44]. At Palmyra this was already a common practice in the last quarter of 
the first century C.E. See P. J. Parr, “The Investigations of Some 
‘Inaccessible’ Rock-Cut Chambers at Petra,” PEQ 100 (1968), 10-11, pl. 
I:b. 

13 For the shape of the nefes at Palmyra, see E. Will, “La tour funéraire de la 
Syrie,” Syria 26 (1949), 308; and J. Starcky, “Trois inscriptions 
palmyrénicnnes,” Mélanges de l’université de St. Joseph, Beyrouth, vol. 28. 
Beirut, 1949-50, pp. 46-47. See also: M. Gawlikowski, “La notion de 
tombcau cn Syric romaine,” Berytus 21 (1972), 5-16. 

14 Brunnow and Domaszewski, Die Provincia Arabia, |, Pp. 322, fig. 352; p. 407, 
figs. 459, 460; and vol. 2, p. 261. Sce also J. Starcky, “Nouvelle épitaphe 
nabatéenne,” R# 72 (1965), 95-97, pls. V-VI; idem. “Pétra ct la Nabaténe,” 
cols. 951-56, Butler, PPUAES I] A, p. 206, ills. 185-87; IVA, p. 53. For built 
constructions of this type at Kurnub sec: A. Negev, “The Nabatean 
Necropolis of Mampsis (Kurnub),” /EJ 21 (1971), 115-117, pl. 22:A,B. 
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umn topped by an object resembling a pine cone was widely used in 
neighboring Judea as the nefesh, as well.'® A second decisive differ- 
ence between Petra and Palmyra was in how they represented their 
gods; the Palmyrenes perceived them anthropomorphically. 


Nabatean Capitals!® 


The essence of the plain-faced architecture characteristic of the ed- 
Dér tomb at Petra (Ill. 37) also appears in a specific group of the Nab- 
atean capitals. These capitals can be divided into two major groups: 
plain-faced and Corinthian-Nabatean,"’ each of which is further di- 
vided into two main types. Each type in the first group has a parallel 
in the second, out of which it developed directly (Ill. 41). The pure 
lines and edges of the plain-faced capitals were originally an interim 
step in the carving of the floral capital, but eventually, once polished, 


Ill. 41 The relationship between the plain-faced 


and the Corinthian Nabatean capitals 


15 See N. Avigad, Ancient Monuments in the Kidron Valley. Jerusalem, 1954, 
pp. 66-73 (Hebrew); and R. Hachlili, “The Nefes: The Jericho 
Column-Pyramid,” PEQ 113 (1981), 33-38. 

16 Fora fuller discussion of the subject, see J. Patrich, “The Development of 
the Nabatean Capital,” E/ 17 (1984) (Brawer Memorial Volume), 291-304 
(Hebrew, with an English summary on pp. 12*-13*). 

17 For the large variety of capitals included in this group, see Z. Safar, “Les 
chapiteaux de Petra,” Le Monde de la Bible 14 (1980), 27-29; and P. C. 
Hammond, “The Capitals from the Temple of the Winged Lions, Petra,” 
BASOR 227 (1977), 47-51. 
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it became the design itself. a distinct style of a capital, equivalent to 
the Corinthian capitals. The latter were created at Petra under the in- 
fluence of. if not by. Roman artisans, who arrived there via Alexan- 
dria, bringing with them both Roman-lialian and Alexandrian. 
Hellenistic influences. It is the plain-faced and not the floral capital 
that reflects Nabatean originality. It suited the national spirit and ar. 
tistic preference of the desert dwellers. 


Painted Pottery 


One of the most original manifestations of Nabatean creativity is 
their painted pottery. The vessels, primarily round plates and bowls, 
were painted on their interior surface: drawings are less commonly 
found on other types of vessels and appear Only in late stages of their 
development.'* M. A. Murray and J. C.Ellis. in the course of their Cx- 
cavations at Petra, observed that the painted vessels. unlike most of 
the other pottery types, had a rounded bottom. rather than a base. 
Furthermore, they generally found them in large quantities and bro- 
ken into very small pieces in the vicinity of graves and other holy sites. 
Samples of nonpainted pottery were. conversely, found whole. de- 
spite the fact that they were no less delicate than the Painted ones. 
On the basis of their findings, Murray and Ellis suggested that the 
nonpainted vessels had been in daily use. while the painted types had 
been used in religious ceremonies, after which they were smashcd, 
probably intentionally. to prevent their re-use.'? Bowls, presumably 
used for offerings to the dead. were found intact in a tomb at Amman. 
At the Nabatean necropolis at Mamshit the painted vessels. together 
with other ware, were connected with cultic meals for the dead.*° 


18 P. J. Parr (ed.), “Pottery, People, and Politics,” in Archaeology in the Levant 
(Essays for Kathleen Kenyon), London. 1978. p. 203. 

19 M. A. Murray and J. C. Ellis, A Street in Petra, London, 1940. pp. 14, 21. 
And see also R. Rosenthal. “Der Goldschmuck von Mampsis und Oboda,” 
Munich Catalog, p. 34. Hammond's objections regarding this point are not 
convincing. See P. C. Hammond, “A Classification of Nabatean Fine Ware.” 
AJA 66 (1962), 173. 

20 G. L. Harding, “A Nabataean Tomb at Amman,” QDAP 12 (1946), 58-62: 
A. Negev and R. Sivan, “The Pottery of the Nabatean Necropolis at 
Mampsis.” Rei Cretartae Romanae Fautorum, Acta 17/18. 10 Congr. 
Switzerland, 1977, pp. 109-31. See also Rosenthal (above, n. 19). 
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The geographic distribution of this pottery appears to be limited 
primarily to the southern part of the Nabatean kingdom. It is very 
widespread in Edom, the Negev, and even in Sinai,?! whereas in the 
country north of Medaba it is only found at isolated sites.22 Glueck, 
who determined this ceramic boundary, placed special emphasis on 
the absence of this pottery from the Nabatean southern Hauran — the 
area of Umm cdj-Djimal and Kh. Samra.” A small number of sherds 
were discovered during recent excavations at Bosra.?4 While neither 
Jaussen and Savignac nor Philby observed any trace of such pottery 
in Northern Arabia or the northern Hejaz, respectively, it was ob- 
served at Qurayya and Mada‘in Saleh by an expedition carried out 
there in 1968.?° 


Despite the beauty and delicacy of these vessels, there is no indica- 
tion that they were exported in any substantial numbers to areas be- 
yond the Nabatean zone,** which lends support to the supposition 
that they were linked in some way to a specifically Nabatean religious 


21 For bibliographic references for the geographic distribution of Nabatean 
pottery, see K. Schmitt-Korte, “Beitrag zur nabataischen Keramik,” AA. 
JDAI 83 (1968), 496-519; idem, “A Contribution to the Study of Nabataean 
Pottery,” ADAJ 16 (1971), 47-60; idem, “Die bemalte nabataische Keramik: 
Verbreitung, Typologic und Chronologic,” in: M. Lindner (ed.), Petra und 
das Konigreich der Nabatder,s Manchen, 1980, pp. 174-197. 

22 As, for example in the tomb at Amman; sce Harding (above, n. 20). Fora 
single potsherd found at Gerasa, see C. H. Kracling, Gerasa. New Haven, 
1938, p. 37, n. 47. 

23 N. Glueck, “Nabataean Syria and Nabataean Transjordan,” JPOS 18 (1938), 
1-6. 

24 Lyon Catalog, p. 83. Lapp found a few pieces of this ware in his excavations 
at Tell er-Ramit in northern Jordan, near the Syrian border. See Parr (above, 
n. 18), p. 204, n. 6, idem, Paris Congress, p. 531 and n. 14. For an accidental 
finding of this pottery in the Hauran, see also G. M. Crowfoot, “The 
Nabatacan Ware of Sbaita,” PEFQST 68 (1936), p. 17. 

25 Parr (above, n. 24) and idem et al., “Preliminary Survey in N.W. Arabia, 
1968,” BIA, 8 and 9 (1979), 229ff; 10 (1972), 23. Winnett and Reed, Ancient 
Records, pp. 172-185 and fig. 81. 

26 For such finds in Saudi Arabia, south of Mada‘in Saleh, see Parr (above, n. 
18). p. 209, n. 5. Fragments also have been found in South Arabia, at Marib. 
See Antike Welt 14/1 (1983), 7, figs. 9, 10. See also A. R. al-Ansary, Qaryat 
al Fau: A Portrait of Pre-Islamic Civilisation in Saudi Arabia, Toledo 1981, 
p. 63, figs. 2-4. 
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cult. It also shows that the initial appearance of this pottery and its 
subsequent use were not an expression of extravagance or a way of de- 
liberatcly displaying the respectability of their culture to the outside 


world, as was supposed by Parr.’’ ; _ 
Nabatcan painted pottery was, from its inception, in the beginning 


of the first century B.C.E., a ripe and developed creation.”* Its pro- 
duction at Petra continued with only minor changes throughout the 
Roman period, until the beginning of the fourth century.”? It has been 
suggested that this pottery drew its inspiration from various Hellenis- 
lic ceramic groups from the second century B.C.E., such as the Alex- 
andrian Hadra vesscls,*° the painted /agynoi, and Western-Slope ves- 
scls.’' Nevertheless, there is scholarly consensus that the shape of the 
vessels and the designs in the drawings are distinctly Nabatean, Paint- 
ed pottery itself is very rare in the Roman world. The closest example 
is in neighboring Judea in the Herodian period.*2 


27 Parr (above, n. 18), p. 206. 

28 P. J. Parr, “The Beginnings of Hellenization at Petra,” Paris Congress, p. 531 
and n. 14; idem (above, n. 18). 

29 P.J. Parr, “A Sequence of Pottery from Petra,” in Sanders, cd. (above, n. 5), 
pp. 358-81, pls. 42-45, and ibid. See also, C. M. Benneit, “The Nabatacans 
in Petra,” Archaeology 1$ (1962), 239. Parr and Bennett observed three 
stages in the development of the Nabatean painted pottery at Petra, 
beginning in the opening years of the first century B.C.E. See also N. [. 
Khairy, “The Painted Nabatean Pottery from the 1981 Petra Excavations,” 
Levant 19 (1987), 167-181. At SAvdat and Mamshit the ware first appeared 
only in the last quarter of that century. lt continued in use at Mamshit until 
the third century C.E. Sce A. Negev, The Nabatean Potter's Workshop at 
Oboda, Bonn, 1974; and Negev and Sivan (above, n. 20). See also A. Negev, 
The Late Hellenistic and Early Roman Pottery of Nabatean Oboda [Qedem 
22], Jerusalem 1986, pp. xvii-xviii. 

30 J. H. Iliffe, “Sigillata Wares in the Near East,” QDAP 6 (1938), 15-16. 

31 Parr (above, n. 18), p. 205; A. Caubet, “Céramique et lampes,” Lyon 
Catalog, pp. 99-100. 

32 Jerusalemite painted pottery is sometimes called pseudo-Nabatean, and it 
may be that the painted Nabatean pottery was indeed its main source of 
inspiration. See B. Mazar, “The Archacological Excavations Near the 
Temple Mount,” in Jerusalem Revealed, ed. Y. Yadin, Jerusalem, 1976, pl. 
I; idem, “The Excavations in the Old City of Jerusalem,” E/ 9 (1969) 
(Albright Volume), pl. 46:4 (Hebrew section); idem, “The Excavations in the 
Old City of Jerusalem Near the Temple Mount - Second Preliminary 
Report, 1969-1970 Scasons,” £/ 10 (1971) (Shazar Volume), pl. 33 (Hebrew 
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essels were produced, 
floral (Ill. 42): geometric designs 


Throughout the long period in which these v 
the motifs were almost exclusively 


Hl. 42 Nabatean painted bowls 


section); and N. Avigad, Discovering Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 1983, pp. 118, 
179; figs. 115, 201; I. Perlman, J. Gonneweg, J. Yellin, “Pseudo-Nabataean 
Ware and Pottery of Jerusalem,” BASOR 262 (1986), 77-82. See also R. 
Bar-Nathan, “The Finds at Lower Herodium: Pottery and Stone Vessels of 
the Herodian Period,” in E. Netzer, ed., Greater Herodium, [Qedem 13}, 
Jerusalem, 1981, pp. 62-63, ill. 91, pl. 7:1-8. Netzer found similar vessels, 
which have not yet been published, in his excavations at Jericho. Painted 
pottery is known to have existed in that same period in Nubia, in Upper 
Egypt. See Parr (above n. 28, Paris Congress), p. 533, n. 15. 
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Hl. 43 Nabatean painted bowl from Masada 
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are extremely rare?’ and anthropomorphic ornamentation was not in- 
corporated at all. Two Nabatean bowls found at Masada, which are 
published here and two others from Petra, that were published recent- 
ly, provide the exception that proves the rule (Ill. 43).8 By combining 
several floral motifs. the artist was able to incorporate three human 
figures, in an “Orans™ gesture of prayer or blessing into the dense veg- 
etation design." It is clear that the artist was not able to free himself 
from the bonds of tradition. according to which vegetation 
ornamentation was obligatory: nevertheless, he succeeded in intro- 


ducing his individual and personal expression into the conventional 
decorative arrangement. 


33. P. C. Hammond, “Pattern Families in Nabataean Painted Ware,” AJA 63 
(1959), 371-82; and K. Schmitt-Korte, “Aufbau der Nabatdischen 
Keramikmuster,” Munich Catalog, pp. 44-47, pls. 22-27. Birds are 
incorporated into the ornamentation also only rarely. See Murray and Ellis 
(above, n. 19), pls. XXXIV-V: Parr (above, n. 18), p. 202, fig. 1:11; and F 
Zayadine, “Recent Excavations at Petra (1979-81 ),” ADAJ 26 (1982), 562 pl. 
CXXXVIII: 29. Floral motifs appear also on the molded ware. See N., 
Khairy, “Fine Nabataean Ware with Impressed and Rouletted Decorations,” 
in Hadidi, History and Archaeology of Jordan, pp. 275-83. Idem. “Technical 
Aspects of Fine Nabataean Pottery,” BASOR 250 (1983), 17-40. 

34 The existence of the Masada bowls was brought to my attention by Dr. R. 
Rosenthal. Permission to publish them here was given by the late Prof. Y. 
Yadin, to whom I am most grateful. The bowls were found in the western 
palace. Other Nabatean painted vessels were found near the Roman camps, 
in the humble structures of camp followers and tradesmen, in the camps 
themselves, and on the summit of Masada. See Y. Yadin, Masada. London, 
1966, p. 225. For the finds from Petra see: N. Khairy, “The Painted 
Nabatean Pottery from the 1981 Petra Excavations,” Levant 19 (1987), p. 
173, fig. 5:5, pp. 175-6, figs. 7-8; p. 179; idem, “Nabataisher Kultplatz und 
byzantinische Kirche,” in: M. Lindner (ed.) Petra - Neue Ausgrabungen und 
Entdeckungen, Minchen-Bad Windsheim, 1986, pp. 71-73, figs. 19-20. 

35 This basic Orans gesture is also drawn on the above-mentioned bowl 
fragment from Petra. It is also incised on a cultic stele from the Early Bronze 
Age at “Arad and drawn on a “Midianite” potsherd from the Early Iron Age 
at Timna. It is also found in rock drawings from the Negev and Northern 
Arabia. See R. Amiran, “A Cult Stele from SArad,” JEJ 22 (1972), 86-88, pls. 
14-16; B. Rothenberg, 7immna. Aylesburg, 1972, p. 148, fig. 101; and E. 
Anati, “Human Representations in Rock Drawings,” Yediot 20 (1955-56), 7, 
fig. 9b (Hebrew). See also fig. 57f here and Jaussen and Savignac, Arabie |, 
p. 122, fig. 80. 
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Despite the fact that the Nabatcans imported Arretine and 
Puteolan warc,”* they neither imitated nor copied cither the shape of 
the vessels or the figurative reliefs. The imported ware points toa 
merchant society's economic connections and unhampered importa- 
tion, but the preference for these vessels, with their reliefs, should not 
be taken as a reflection of the national character. They are merely an 
expression of the pursuit of luxury combined with a certain estrange- 
ment from the traditional lifestyle of the desert and the only too 
human desire to follow fashion. Nonc of it negated or altered the na- 
tional artistic tradition. In an age of national artistic creativity, the 
local pottery, rather than the imported onc, reveals the essence of the 
nation’s basic nature.’ 


Oil Lamps 


Nabatean originality and avoidance of imitation of the surrounding 
Hellenistic-Roman culture applies to oil lamps as well. There arc two 
types that can be considered original: one bears a design that rescm- 
bles the Greek letter omega on its circumference, and the other is dec- 


36 Negev (above, n. 29), pp. 32-33. At Petra, as well as at other Nabatcan sites. 
there are vessels with molded figurative decorations, which differ from these 
Western sigillata types. At present it seems more likely that they are 
imported, rather than Nabatean. ware. The chronological framework of this 
ware is still an open question as well. See Schmitt-Korte, Hunnover Catalog. 
p. 56. To this ware also belong some vessels published by Dalman in Petra. 
pp. 357-59, figs. 327a. b,c. See also G. and A. Horsficld, “Sela-Petra,” QDAP 
9 (1942), no. 50, and pl. XI; and R. Sivan, “Some Nabatean Pottery Vessels.” 
[EJ 27 (1977), 142-44. Sivan points out the difficulties in attributing this 
ware to the Nabateans. 

37 Following Parr, we cite here the art critic H. Read on the significance of a 
nation’s ceramic creativity: “The pottery is so fundamental. so bound up 
with the elementary needs of civilization, that a national cthos must find its 
expression in the medium. Judge the art of a country, judge the fineness of 
its sensibility by its pottery; it is a sure touchstone” (The Meaning of Art, 
London, 1949, p. 33). 
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a. “Omega” type b. “Volutes” type 


Ill. 44 Nabatcan oil lamps 


orated with two volutes on the nozzle (III. 44). Occasionally there is 
a Nabatean inscription on the base of the latter type*® that hints at 
some sort of ritual use (either in the cult of the dead — lighting a lamp 
in memory of the dead - or in the cult of the deity) beyond its being 
a simple source of light. Hammond has suggested a connection be- 
tween it and Roman New Year lamps.* There are no figurative motifs 
on either of these types of Nabatean lamp. 

Roman discus lamps, which are decorated with mythological 
scenes or other figurative ornamentations, have been found in great 
quantities at Petra and at other Nabatean sites.*° These were generally 
imported, even though it would have been very simple to copy them 


38 H. Kurdi, “A New Nabatacan Tomb at Sadagah,.” ADAJ 17 (1972), 85-87, 
163-66; Lyon Catalog, p. 110; Horsficld, “Sela-Petra: The Finds,” QDAP 9 
(1942) nos. 413-18, Negev (above, n. 29), no. 89a; N. I. Khairy, “Neither 
‘TLT’ nor ‘ALT’ but ‘RAYT,” PEQ 116 (1984), 115-19, 

39 P. C. Hammond, “Nabataean New Year Lamps from Petra,” BASOR 146 
(1957), 10-13, n. 9 (Albright), 

40 At Petra: Dalman, Neue Petra Forschungen, p. 27, fig. 15a; Horsfield (above, 
n. 38), nos. 47, 48, 49, 151, 186, 421-34; Murray and Ellis (above, n. 19), 
pl. XXXVI:21; D. Kirkbride, “A Short Account of the Excavations at Petra 
in 1955-56," ADAJ 4-5 (1960), 118ff. At SAvdat: Negev (above, n. 29), 
(1974], nos. 65-72; [1986], nos, 1107-1134. At Mamshit: Negev and Sivan 
(above, n. 20), pp. 113ff; nos. 29, 31, 60, 61, 63, Phase Il; no. 71, Phase III. 
At Qasrawet: E, Oren, “The Northern Sinai Survey, 1972-1978," Qadmoniot 
Sinai, ed. Z. Meshel and IJ. Finkelstein, Tel Aviv, 1980, p. 139 (Hebrew). 
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by means of a mold impression.*! It is unlikely that this restraint was 
accidental. 

The oil lamps found at the Nabatean necropolis at Mamshit illus- 
trate the change that took place in Nabatean culture after the loss of 
political independence. The “omega” type was prevalent in the first 
phase - in the period of the kingdom - but, in the second and third 
phases (the second and third centuries C.E.), a local imitation of the 
Roman round lamp with a figurative decoration on its discus was 
prevalent.*? However, on some of the round lamps found at Mamshit, 
the figurative decoration on the discus had been deliberately oblite- 
rated.*? In general the change was in the direction of the loss of Naba- 
tean distinctiveness and a growing receptivity to lamps typical of the 
surrounding culture. The other pottery vessel types found at this cem- 
etery may also reflect this cultural change. 


Decorations on Coins*4 


The Nabatean resistance to figurative art is also obvious in 
numismatics. The Nabateans refrained from fashioning humanlike 
deities on the reverse side of their coins, which was the general prac- 
tice throughout the Hellenistic-Roman world. Although it is true that 
their early coins bore Greek inscriptions and portrayals of a winged 
Niké or a Tyché bearing a cornucopia, those coins were merely imita- 
tions of Seleucid coins from Damascus; their design ensured their cir- 
culation in the market.*> Nabatean minting of a more national charac- 


41 Hammond, who first commented on this point, found it very surprising. His 
impression is very relevant to the subject: “Only a few Nabataean lamps 
copied the pictorial Roman discus type, and these are generally crude 
imitation ... almost without exception the scene-decorated discus lamps, so 
common to Petra, must be seen as Roman imports and not local products. 
Why the local potters did not simply lift mold impressions and produce local 
copies is inexplicable in view of their mold-making skill” (The Nabataeans, 
p. 90). 

42 Negev and Sivan (above, n. 20), p. 114. 

43 R. Rosenthal-Heginbottom, Rdmische Bildlampen aus _ Ostlichen 
Werkstatten, Wiesbaden, 1981, pp. 66-67, 127-28. 

44 This survey is based on Y. Meshorer, Nabatean Coins [(Qedem 3], Jerusalem, 
1975, the most complete monograph on Nabatean numismatics. 

45 Ibid., pp. 9-16, 85-86; pl. 1, nos. 1-8. 
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ter, bearing Nabatean inscriptions, began in the time of Obodas II 
(62-60 B.C.E.), when the figurative portrayal of a deity on a coin’s re- 
verse disappeared, not to return. Observed from this aspect, Nabate- 
an coinage, in the course of its development, demonstrates a reaction 
against the Hellenistic culture from which it emerged. 

The eagle that appears on the reverse of the coins imitates the Tyri- 
an shekel;*° the cornucopia and the wreath were both universal sym- 
bols at the time.*’ The palm of the hand (Ill. 45a) and an unidentified 
bell-shaped object with a budlike handle at the top and fringes hang- 
ing from its base (Ill. 45b) are definitively Nabatean symbols. They 


a 


Ill. 45 Nabatean Coins 
a. Coin of Malichus I, reverse, adorned with an open palm 
b. Coin of Aretas IV, reverse, with the Nabatean inscription her? (NN) 


46 Ibid., pp. 18ff, 34; nos. 9-I11A, 12, 14-16, 20-23, 25, 27. 

47 All three variants of the cornucopia represented on Nabatean coins - a 
single cornucopia and a pair in either parallel or cross positions — are known 
from the city coins and from the coins of the Jews of Palestine in the 
Hellenistic-Roman period. See Hill, BMC Palestine, Index Il, Types: 
Cornucopiae, pp. 324-25; A. Spijkerman, The Coins of the Decapolis and 
Provincia Arabia, Jerusalem, 1978 (among the coins from Gadara and 
Gerasa); and M. Rosenberger, The Coinage of Eastern Palestine, Jerusalem, 
1978, p. 22, no. 1 (Damascus). The frequency with which these symbols 
appear on Hasmonean and Herodian coins indicates that the cornucopiae 
were not perceived solely as symbols of Hellenistic-Roman culture. After 
they were borrowed from the Hellenistic world, they were absorbed and 
became symbols in Jewish as well as in Nabatean art. See Y. Meshorer, “The 
Double Cornucopiae as a Jewish Symbol,” Judaica Post 4 (1976), 282-85; 
and Glueck, Deities and Dolphins, pp. 410-12, pl. 144h. The laurel wreath 
is acommon symbol on Jewish coins and on city coins of Palestine. See Hill, 
BMC Palestine, Index I, Types: Wreath Containing an Inscription, p. 331; 
and see also Y. Meshorer, “Jewish Symbols on Roman Coins Struck in Eretz 
Israel,” The Israel Museum News 13 (1978) 60-63; and Spijkerman (above, 
n. 47) Gerasa, coin no. 2, and Philadelphia, coin no. 2. 
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are unique to Nabatean minting and do not appear on the coins of 
any other nation. The fringed object may be a decorated cloth cover- 
ing for a stele. It appears only on a coin of Aretas IV, together with 
the inscription /gr?.* 

The palm-of-the-hand design appears only on the coins of Malichus 
I, in 34-33 and 33-32 B.C.E.*° It apparently symbolized the angel 
Ida-rima (literally “high hand,” “strong hand”), “the angel” of 
Dusares, “the god of al-Gi” mentioned in a Greek inscription found 
at Sammet el-Baradan, which is southeast of Salkhad.°° 

The design of the obverse of the coins is entirely different. In ac- 
cordance with almost universal practice, it showed a bust of Nabatean 
kings and queens. (These portraits sometimes appear on the reverse 
of the coin as well.)°' In the Nabatean kingdom, and throughout the 
ancient world, coins were a means of advertisement for rulers, as well 
as an expression of their authority, as were their statues,*? and indeed, 


48 Meshorer (above, n. 44), no. 87. 

49 Ibid., nos. 17, 17A, 19. 

50 J.T. Milik, Dédicaces faites par des Dieux, Paris, 1972, pp. 428-29, 431-32, 
pls. XIII:2 (coin) and XV:1 (inscription). The inscription reads as 
follows: 

Ovoos OBardoc vide, oi 5v0 SGpov éno(i)noav acy Kai twi dyyeAwit 
avtod Idapoupa 
“Osos, Obaidos the son, the two, made an offering for the god of al-Gi 
and for his angel Ida-rima.” 
The palm of a hand is also found among the petroglyphs. See below, n. 106. 
In the ancient cultures of Mesopotamia, the open palm was a divine symbol, 
the hand of justice, and the symbol of the sun. See E. Douglas von Buren, 
Symbols of the Gods in Mesopotamian Art, Rome, 1945, pp. 57-60. 

51 On one reverse a standing female raises her right arm with an open palm, 
in a gesture of blessing. See Meshorer (above, n. 44), nos. 31, 33, 35, 36, 37, 
39, 39A (coins of Obodas III); and nos. 55, 56, 58, 59, 60, 66, 97 (coins of 
Aretas IV). According to the inscription on coin 97, we learn that the repre- 
sentation is a queen and not a goddess. For a discussion, see Meshorer 
(above, n. 44), pp. 34-35, 45, 57-58. Starcky is of the opinion that Tyché is 
represented here and that there is a connection between this figure with a 
raised hand and the palm symbol: see Lyon Catalog, p. 29, no. 5; p. 30, no. 
12; p. 31, no. 20. 

52 The very existence of statues of several Nabatean kings is known to us from 
inscriptions. For Rabe! I (who ruled before 100 B.C.E.): CIS Il 349 [= 
Euting, Nabatdische Inschriften, no. 49 = Brannow and Domaszewski, Die 
Provincia Arabia 1, pp. 312-13, no. 405]; J. Starcky et C. M. Bennett, “Les 
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court attitude towards figurative art was more receptive than that 
of most of the general population. It is possible that portraiture in 
sculpture was as popular among nobles and the wealthy as it was 


throughout the Roman Empire. However, the available evidence in 
Nabatea is both minimal and unreliable.°3 


inscriptions du Teménos,” Syria 45 (1968), 41-42, pl. VIII:4; Starcky, “Pétra 
et la Nabaténe,” cols. 903-906: and RAO II (1898), pp. 230-33. 

For Obodas I (“The Divine,” who ruled until 85 B.C.E.): CIS II 354 and 
p. 313 [= Euting, Nabatdische Inschriften, no. 47 = Brannow and 
Domaszewski, Die Provincia Arabia, 1, p. 283, no. 290 = J. Cantineau, Le 
Nabatéen, vol. |. Paris, 1930, pp. 5-6]. For the correct reading of the second 
line, see J. T. Milik, “Inscription nabatéenne de Turkmaniyé a Pétra,” RB 
66 (1959), 559. A Statue, presumably of the divine Obodas, is also men- 
tioned in an inscription recently found near SAvdat. See: A. Negev, “Obodas 
the God”, JEJ 36 (1986), 56-60. 

For Aretas IV (who ruled from 9 B.C.E.-40 C.E.): J. Starcky and J. Strugnell, 
“Deux nouvelles inscriptions nabatéennes,” RB 63 (1966), 236-47. Another 
statue, apparently of a Nabatean king, although the name is not preserved 
in the inscription, has been found at Gerasa. It has been suggested that it 
is the statue of Aretas IV. and that it was erected during the reign of 
Rabel II (70-106 C.E.). See Kraeling (above, n. 22), pp. 38, 371-73. Accord- 
ing to Starcky, the statues of Obodas, Phasael, and Shaudat - the children 
of Aretas IV, whose names appear in a Nabatean inscription from SAvdat 
- stood there (“Pétra et la Nabaténe,” col. 917). If his suggestion is correct, 
one of them may have been the stone statue of a male (with its hands and 
feet missing) found during the excavations at the site. See A. Negev, 
“Nabatean Inscriptions from SAvdat (Oboda),” JEJ 11 (1961), 127-28, pl. 
28B (ins. 1); idem, “Chapters in the History of SAvdat,” in Elath - The Eight- 
eenth Archaeological Convention, October 1962, Jerusalem, 1963, pl. XIX:2 
(Hebrew). A Nabatean inscription mentioning Shaudat, a daughter of 
Malichus II (40-70 C.E.), which probably stood under her statue, was found 
in the Qasr Bint Fara‘un. See F, Zayadine, “Recent Excavations and Resto- 
rations of the Department of Antiquities,” ADAJ 25 (1981), 354-55, pl. 
C11:2. At Petra Murray and Ellis found a mold of a female head that may 
have been the bust of one of the Nabatean queens. See Murray and Ellis 
(above, n. 19), pp. 30-32. 

53 Sce R. Savignac, “Le sanctuaire d’el Qantarah (Pétra),” RB 15 (1906), 593, 
and Dalman’s suggestion to read §/m? (Nn>w) “peace” instead of slm™ (xn>x) 
“statue,” in Petra, p. 138, no. 117. Similarly, in an inscription found at 
Mada‘in Saleh, s/m? (xn>w), “peace” should be read instead of sm (03), 
“statue.” See Jaussen and Savignac, Arabie, 1, ins. nab. 159. The Nabatean 
inscriptions from the Hauran indicate that statues portraying living people 
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It has been suggested that the richly embellished Khazneh (Ill. 36) 
is the tomb of Obodas III or Aretas IV.** But unlike kings, and possi- 
bly even very rich merchants, the populace generally refrained from 
incorporating any figurative decoration on their tomb facades. The 
other elaborate tombs at Petra, such as the Corinthian Tomb, ed-Dér, 
the Palace Tomb, and the Roman temple types, should be viewed ei- 
ther as royal burial monuments or as belonging to members of the 
upper classes. Even in the absence of figurative ornamentation, these 
tombs show an obvious affinity with Western culture. The character 
of most of the tombs at Petra and at Mada‘in Saleh, is clearly East- 
ern. 

It is of note that in neighboring Judaea the court attitude toward 
figurative art also differed from that of the people. Neither the last 
of the Hasmonean kings, nor Herod and his sons rejected portrai- 
ture.*5 


did exist in that region: see the statue sim? (xndy) of Maleikat, son of 
Moaieru, son of Maleikat, at SiSa: C/S II 164; the statue s/m (05x) of Galisu 
at Sifa: RES 2117 [= Littmann, PPUAES IVA, no. 101 = Cantineau (above, 
n. 52), 11, 15-16}; busts in relief on an incense altar (msgd°) at Dmeir: CIS 
II, 161 [= Cooke, NS/, p. 249, no. 97; RAO | (1888), pp. 47ff]; and Lyon Cat- 
alog, pp. 94-95, and p. 90, no. 63, where another bust in relief is shown. 


However, as was already indicated, this region should not be considered as 
a Nabatean territory. 


54 Sec above, n. II. 

55 Josephus reported that Alexandra, the mother of Mariamne, Herod's wife, 
sent painted portraits (eixdvec) of her son Aristobulus and of her daughter, 
who were distinguished by their beauty, to Antony in Egypt (Antig. XV, 
25-27; cf. Wars I, 22, 3 (439). A statue (avdpidc) of Herod stood in front of 
the temple of Ba‘al Shamin at Si<a. It seems that it was erected there in con- 
nection with his visit to the site as the ruler of the Hauran. See W. 
K. Prentice, PAAES Ill, p. 327, ins. 427b. The images (avdpiavtec) of the 
daughters of Agrippa I were derided by the people of Caesarea after they 
heard of the king's death (Antig. XIX, 357). The busts and standing figures 
of Herod Philip and of Agrippa I and II appear on their coins. See Y. 
Meshorer, Jewish Coins of the Second Temple Period. Tel Aviv, 1967, pp. 
76-87, idem, Ancient Jewish Coinage, vol. 2. Dix Hills, 1982, pp. 44-46, 
54-55, 60-61, 74; A. Kindler, “A Coin of Herod Philip - The Earliest Portrait 
of a Herodian Ruler,” /EJ 21 (1971), 161-63, pl. 32:A-D; and Y. Meshorer, 
“A New Type of Coin of Agrippa II,” JEJ 21 (1971), 164-65, pl. 32:F. 
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Jewelry 


Works of art in silver and gold were another Nabatean industry 
(Strabo, Geog. XVI, 4, 26). Gold jewelry, which forms the bulk of the 
objects excavated to date, has been found at Petra,*® “Avdat,>” 
Mamshit,** and Qasrawet.*® Much additional jewelry has been found 


in the possession of antique dealers, but its provenance is un- 
known. 


A comparative review of the extant jewelry points to a decisive dif- 
ference between it and Roman jewelry from Pompeii and 
Herculaneum, for example,*' and a likeness to the jewelry from 
Syria-Palestine. The inlaying of precious stones, for example, which 
was popular in Rome at the beginning of the Imperial Age, is rarely 
seen.* Although there seems to have been a particular Nabatean af- 
finity for the arts and goldsmithing that came out of Alexandria, it 


56 F. Zayadine, “Excavations at Petra (April 1973),” 82; 19 (1974), p. 240, pls. 
LXIV:2, LXVII:1; 23 (1979) pl. XCI:2. See also Hammond, The Nabatae- 
ans, pp. 90-91; and idem, “Survey and Excavation at Petra 1973-74,” ADAJ 
20 (1975), pl. 1:4, 145. 

57 A. Negev, “Avdat ~ Ancient City in the Awakening Desert,” Mad“a 8 (1963), 
85, fig. 9 (Hebrew). 

58 Rosenthal (above, n. 19), pp. 34-38, pls. 17-18. See also A. Negev, “Mampsis 
- Mamshit,” Mad‘a 16 (1971), 151 and the colored frontispiece (Hebrew); 
idem, “Mampsis — A Report on Excavations of a Nabateo-Roman Town,” 
Archaeology 24 (1971), 167, and idem, “The Nabatean Necropolis of 
Mampsis (Kurnub),” /E/ 21 (1971), 127-128, pl. 26. 

59 Oren (above, n. 40), pp. 141 and 145, fig. 27; E. Oren and E. Netzer, 
“Settlements of the Roman Period at Qasrawet in Northern Sinai,” 
Qadmoniot 10/40 (1978), back-cover colored plate (Hebrew). 

60 See Schmitt-Korte. Hannover Catalog, p. 65; Bonn Catalog, pp. 96-97. 
Among the gold jewelry at the Damascus Museum, Syria, are several ear- 
rings resembling those found at Mamshit and those exhibited at the Kestner 
Museum, Hannover. It is also possible that some other pieces of jewelry ex- 
hibited there are of Nabatean origin. See B. Zoudi, “Les influences 
réciproques entre l’orient et l’occident d’aprés les bijoux du musée national 
de Damas,” AAAS 21 (1971), 100 and pl. XVII:29; 101 and pl. XVIII:334. 
See also the plates in vol. 13 (1963), 71-99; and vol. 14 (1964), 91-129. The 
articles are written in Arabic. Sce also Ebla to Damascus - Art and Archaeol- 
ogy of Ancient Syria. Washington, 1985, item no. 213. 

61 Rosenthal (above, n. 19), pp. 37-38. 

62 R. Rosenthal, “A Nabatean Nose-Ring from ‘Avdat (Oboda),” JEJ 24 
(1974), 95-96, pl. 16:D. 
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did not diminish their own recognizably original technique. design, 
and ornamentation. 

Incorporating human and animal shapes in jewelry. especially to 
represent the deity, was widespread throughout Hellenistic-Roman 
culture.°? Such representations do appear on Nabatean jewelry. but 
the examples are few and reflect foreign influence. In the vast majori- 
ty of cases, the decoration is nonfigurative. 

In Chapter 2 we discussed the type of stele known as the eye idol, 
a rectangular stone slab representing the goddess al-“Uzza (II. 9), on 
which two schematic eyes and a nose are carved. The effects peculiar 
to this goddess in Nabatean iconography also appear ona pair of gold 
earrings found at the Nabatean necropolis at Mamshit (IIl. 46a).4 A 


a. Al-“Uzza earrings, Mamshit 


Ill. 46 Nabatean gold jewelry 


c. Al-Uzza-Aphrodite pendant, Avdat 


63 Zouhdi (above, n. 60, 1971), 98. 

64 See J. Patrich, “Al-“Uzza Earrings,” [EJ 34 ( 1984) 39-46; and idem, 
“Earrings of the Goddess Al-“Uzza from Mampsis,” Qadmoniot 16 (1983), 
86-88 (Hebrew). For a pair of crescent earrings from Syria that resemble the 
al-“Uzza earrings from Mamshit (both have two inlaid stones separated by 
a concave projection), see T. Hackens and R. Winkes, Gold Jewelry. Louvain, 
1983, pp. 124-25, no. 31, figs. 14-15. See also Patricia F Davidson and A. 
Oliver, Ancient Greek and Roman Gold Jewellery in the Brooklyn Museum, 
New York 1984, pp. 107-108. 
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third earring, found at another grave on the site, is typologically simi- 
lar to them (Ill. 46b). The basic shape is the same: a disc surrounded 
by a gold filigree braid. The surface is adorned with two inlaid semi- 
precious stones and clusters of golden grains. On the al-“Uzza ear- 
rings, a convex projection is emphasized by a group of seven gold 
grains between the inlaid stones that schematically represents a nose; 
on the third earring (Ill. 46b), a gold leaf, in the shape of an aedicule, 
is attached to the surface of the disc where the nose would be. Within 
the aedicule is a standing female nude, in relief, who is touching the 
ends of her hair with her raised arms. The same female f: igure appears 
in relief on a gold pendant from ‘Avdat (Ill. 46c). 

In Hellenistic-Roman iconography the goddess in IIls. 46(b) and (c) 
is a representation of Aphrodite Anadyomene (avadsvopévn, “rising 
from the sea”). We have already noted that the Nabatean-Arabian 
goddess al-“Uzza is identified with Aphrodite in a bilingual inscrip- 
tion from the island of Cos (see p. 86); this, then, is a Hellenized ver- 
sion of the al-“Uzza earring. In place of the traditional nonfigurative 
representation of al-“Uzza, use was made here of the figurative form 
of her Hellenistic-Roman counterpart, Aphrodite-Venus. The use 
made by the Nabatean goldsmith of the iconographic motif character- 
istic of the betylic depiction of al-“Uzza is instructive once again of 
the vitality of the nonfigurative tradition of this people. It is clear that 
the nonfigurative motif was so familiar and so meaningful that the 
artist could express his intentions without recourse to an inscription 
or a figurative depiction. 


Figurative Architectural Ornamentation 


In contrast to the clear picture of an almost complete rejection of fig- 
urative art that emerges from the Nabatean’s use of the betylic shape 
to represent the deities in their cult of the divine, is their less inhibit- 
ed use of architectural ornamentation on certain of their temples. At 
Kh. Tannur, for example, scholars are divided over the dating of the 
temple’s third phase, in which there are many figurative reliefs (Ills. 
47a-d).°> Even if those scholars who date it to the time of Aretas IV 
(9 B.C.E.-40 C.E.) are correct, the figurative decoration would not be 


65 See above, ch. 2, notes 148, 149. 
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a. Atargatis, goddess of vegetation 
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b. Atargatis-Derketo, the goddess of fish 
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Ill. 47 Architectural reliefs from the temple at Kh. Tannur 
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problematic for this discussion because it was, in fact, the temple of 
an agricultural populace, the descendants of the Edomites - the early, 
permanent settlers of the land - and not of the descendants of the 
desert-born Nabateans.* This applies to temples in Moab, as 
well.®’ 

The situation is different at Petra, at least with respect to the main 
temple, Qasr Bint Fara‘un — which was a temple of Dusares® -— and 


66 The reliefs on the temple at Kh. ed-Dherih, situated about 6 km southeast 
of Kh. Tannur, on the bank of Wadi La‘aban. include floral ornamentation 
composed of acanthus leaves, tendrils of grape vines, rosettes, and pome- 
granates, as well as a stylized thunderbolt. The heart-shaped capital of a cor- 
ner pilaster is adorned with floral scrolls and a crouching lion similar to cap- 
itals at the Temple of the Winged Lions at Petra. thus Suggesting that it too 
belongs to the Middle Nabatean period. There are also at the site remains 
of an ancient settlement erected by an agricultural population. See R. 
Savignac, “Le Dieu nabatéen de La‘aban et son temple,” RB 66 (1937), 403; 
Glueck, Deities and Dolphins. p. 48, pls. 163a, 176c. 178b; and idem, 
“Explorations in Eastern Palestine: III.” AASOR 18-19 (1937-39), 45-47, 
figs. 24. 26: D. W. Roller. “The ‘Ain LaSaban Oasis: A Nabataean Population 
Center,” AJA 86 (1982), 282-83; 87 (1983), 173-82, pls. 24-26, F. Villeneuve, 
“Khirbet edh-Dherih-Premiére Campagne, 1984,” RB 92 (1985), 421-426, 
pl. XVI. 

67 Besides the Kh. edh-Dherih temple. there is a group of small temples, most 
of them in Moab, that are Nabatean only by a broad definition - they were 
part of the Nabatean kingdom geographically and chronologically. The dei- 
ties venerated there probably were those of Moab and Edom. The temple’s 
architecture is Greco-Oriental rather than typically Nabatean. In this group 
are included the temples at Dhat Ras, Qasr Rabbah, Khirbet el-Mesheirfeh, 
Kerak, Mahaiy, Ma‘in, and Dibon. Some of them incorporate figurative re- 
liefs. Most of them have not yet been excavated. so their exact date of con- 
struction is not known. It is quite possible that some of them were built after 
the establishment of the Provincia Arabia. See Glueck, Deities and Dolphins, 
pp. 47-62 (including bibliographic references); and J. Starcky, “Le temple 
nabatéen de Khirbet Tannur,” RB 75 (1968), 208. 

68 H. Kohl, Kasr Fira‘un in Petra, Leipzig, 1910; F. Zayadine, “Recent Excava- 
tions at Petra (1979-1981),” ADAJ 26 (1982), 374-380, pls. CXXIN-CXXX; 
idem, “Recent Excavations and Restoration at Qasr el-Bint of Petra,” ADAJ 
29 (1985), 239-250, pls. LV-LXV: G. R. H. Wright, “Structure of the Qasr 
Bint Far‘un: A Preliminary Review,” PEQ 93 (1961), 23, fig. 9; idem, “Some 
Aspects Concerning the Architecture and Sculpture,” ADAJ 12-13 
(1967-68), pl. XIX. 
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to the Temple of the Winged Lions (from its first phasc),"” where the 
goddess al-“Uzza was vencrated. There are abundant figurative deco- 
rations in the form of stuccos, frescoes, and stone-carved relicfs (IIs. 
48, 49a-c) on these two temples, where two Arabian deities were wor- 
shipped. Other public buildings at Petra were decorated this way as 
well: there are busts incorporated in the Triumphal Arch, which was 
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Ill. 48 Qasr Bint Fara‘un, Petra. Reconstruction 


of the stucco decorations on the facade of the rear wall 


69 P. C. Hammond, “Survey and Excavations at Petra 1973-1974,” ADAJ 20 
(1975), 5-30; idem, “Excavations at Petra 1975-1977," ADAJ 22 (1977-78), 
81-101; New Light on Petra,” /LN 266 (1978), 64-65; idem, “New Light on 
the Nabataeans,” BAR 8 (1981), 33; idem, “Cult and Cupboard at Nabatean 
Petra,” Archaeology 34 (1981), 27-34; idem, “Dic Ausgrabungen des Lowen- 
Greiten-Tempels in Petra (1973-1983)", in: M. Lindner (ed.), Petra - Neue 
Ausgrabungen und Entdeckungen, Munchen - Bad Windshcim, 1986, pp. 
16-30; idem. “Three Workshops at Petra (Jordan),” PEQ 119 (1987), 
129-141. 
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Ill. 49 


c. Heads in stucco 


Figurative ornamentations, Temple of the Winged Lions, Petra 
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Ill. 50 Disfigured reliefs, Triumphal Arch, Petra 


the gate to the Qasr Bint Fara‘un precinct (Ill. 50);’° reliefs from an 
annex south of the gate, including busts depicting deities (Ills. 5 1a-d), 
were found in fill;”! four reliefs were discovered during the cleaning 
of the road near the Triumphal Arch and the buildings adjacent to the 


70 Brannow and Domaszewski, Die Provincia Arabia, |, pp. 178-79, fig. 205; 
p. 315, fig. 346; W. Bachmann, “Das Strassentor,” in Petra, ed. Bachmann 
et al. Berlin, 1921, pp. 49-56. P. J. Parr, “Excavation at Petra 1958-59,” PEQ 
92 (1960), 131-33. G. R. H. Wright, “Petra - The Arched Gate, 1959-60,” 
PEQ 93 (1961), 124-35; idem, “Structure et date de l’arc monumental de 
Pétra,” RB 73 (1966), 404-19; idem, “Petra - The Arched Gate, 1959-60; 
Some Additional Drawings,” PEQ 102 (1970), 111-15. See also Starcky, 
“Pétra et la Nabaténe,” cols. 947-48; and A. Negev, “Petra and the Nabate- 
ans,” Qadmoniot 7/27-28 (1975), 90 (Hebrew). 

71 Wright (above, n. 68, ADAJ) 20-29, pls. XII-XIII [= Syria 65 (1968), 25-35, 
pls. VI-VII]. See also F. Zayadine, “Fouilles classiques récentes en Jordanie,” 
AAAS 21 (1971), 154-55, pl. XLII. 
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b. Dionysos 


Il. SI Architectural relief fragments, south of the Triumphal Arch, Petra 
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c. Greek Sphinx 


d. Shield decorated with Medusa head and a monster 


Ill. 51 
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arch on the east:”2 two marble statues were found in the excavation 
of the main theater.” and reliefs and additional pieces of statues, a 
few of which were of white marble,”4 that apparently had been part 
of other public buildings, were found elsewhere in the city, as was a 
monumental bronze statue.’> Finally, evidence of the penetration of 
figurative ornamentation into private houses can be seen in the ceil- 
ing painting in the rock-cut house at Siq el-Bared (Ill. 52).’° 

At Petra there are also two figurative rock reliefs that do not depict 
deities. Once is of a lion in profile, and the other shows two cameleers 
next to two altars.’’? However, the camel drivers are wearing Parthian 
trousers and the camels are two-humped, a physical feature character- 
istic of camels in the region of Iran.’* It is doubtful that this relief is 


Nabatean. 


72 PJ. Parr, “Recent Discoveries at Petra,” PEQ 89 (1957), 5-16, nos. 1-4. 

73 P C. Hammond, The Excavation of the Main Theater at Petra, 1961-62, 
Final Report, London, 1965, pp. 69-70, pl. XLI. 

74 Twelve reliefs and fragments of statues have been published. See Parr 
(above, n. 72), nos. 5-11, 20-24. A mask and floral ornaments are carved on 
a stone from es-Sabra, south of Petra. Glueck suggested identifying them as 
dolphins in Deities and Dolphins, pls. 5, 6. For another relief from es-Sabra 
see: M. Lindner, “Antike Architekturstacke aus Sabra bie Petra” in: idem 
(ed.), Petra - Neue Ausgrabungen und Entdeckungen, Munchen-Bad 
Windsheim 1986, pp. 158-161, figs 1-2. Several other statues and reliefs 
from Petra have been described by G. and A. Horsfield, among them two 
relicfs of a worn head, one of them from an incense altar, in “Sella-Petra IV: 
The Finds,” QDAP 9 (1942), nos. 277-78, pl. XXXII. For another worn bust 
from Petra, see Glueck, here, pl. 153. 

75 Parr (above, n. 72), no. 25; J. M. C. Toynbee, “A Bronze Statue from Petra,” 
ADAJ 8-9 (1964), 75-76, pl. XXX. Toynbee says it was a statue of an armed 
female - Diana or an Amazon. 

76 F. M. Abel, “Le monument funéraire peint d‘el-Bared,” RB 15 (1906), 
587-91; Dalman, Petra, fig. 317, p. 349, no. 850, and p. 352; G. and A. 
Horsfield, “Scla-Petra I. The Topography of Petra,” QDAP 7 (1938), 21-24; 
N. Glueck, “A Nabataean Painting,” BASOR 141 (1956), 13-23; and idem, 
Deities and Dolphins, pls. 202-206 and pp. 5-6. Abel and Dalman each hold 
the opinion that the site was a funerary chapel rather than a dwelling. More 
Nabatean frescoes have been found in rock-cut caves at Petra. See ASOR NL 
no. 8 (June 1980), 7. 

77 +E. Orr, “The Lion and the Cavern of Bones at Petra,” PEFQST (1927), 
155-57; Glueck, Deities and Dolphins, pl. 166a, p. 226. 

78 Dalman, Petra, pp. 274-75, no. 464; fig. 218, p. 276. See also E. Musil, Ara- 
bia Petraea, p. 148, fig. 117; Brinnow and Domaszewski, Die Provincia Ara- 
bia, 1, pp. 188, 366; fig. 368; R. Dussaud, La pénétration des Arabes en Syrie 
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In attempting to summarize the figurative architectural ornamen- 
tation at Petra and its surroundings. two questions must be posed. 
what Is their chronology and 1o what extent can the reliefs. stuccos. 
and frescoes be considered Nabatean? 


The Chronology 


A chronological examination of Petra’s figurative architectural 
ornamentation should tell us whether those works are from the period 
of the Nabatean kingdom or from some time after the establishment 
of the Provincia Arabia, in the opening years of the second century 
~ a period of increased Roman influence. Despite the number of re- 
liefs of uncertain date, there is a considerable amount of material to 
indicate that Petra was already decorated with statuary and images in 
the period of the kingdom. The decorated buildings belong primarily 
to the reigns of Obodas III (30-9 B.C.E.) and Aretas 1V (9 B.C.E.-40 
C.E.) — periods parallel to the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius in 
Rome and Herod and his sons in Judea. This was the heyday of con- 
struction and beautification in Petra. and buildings and ornamenta- 
tion drew their inspiration from Hellenistic-Roman art: the Qasr Bint 
Fara‘un Temple, with its stucco decorations and friezes: the Temple 
of the Winged Lions, with its stuccos and frescoes; the reliefs from the 
annex south of the Tnumphal Arch and the reliefs in the Arch itself;”9 
and the drawing in the vaulted chamber at Siq el-Bared. The few mar- 
ble statues, including those from the main theater, should probably 
be attributed to the later period, of the Provincia. 


avant I'Islam. Paris, 1955, p. 26. Another rock relief, carelessly carved, was 
identified as Helios by Dalman. (Petra. p. 208, fig 131, and no. 276). 

79 According to Wright and to Parr. the Triumphal Arch has the date 76 C.E. 
as a lerminus post quem, and is to be dated to the period of the Roman prov- 
ince in the second half of the second century C.E. However, Wright does not 
exclude the possibility that an earlier gate, from the Augustan Age. stood on 
the same site. Bachmann dates it to the reign of Malichus II or Rabel II. 
Starcky, who first suggested dating it 10 Rabel’s reign, mentions it among the 
buildings that adorned Petra in the reign of Aretas IV (Lyon Catalog, p. 21). 
Negev is of the same opinion; for bibliographical references, see above, n. 
70 and 71. Recently Mckenzie and Phippen (above n. 11, p. 149) mentioned 
the possibility to interpret the stratigraphy of Parr’s excavations at the side 
of the colonnaded street to suggest as an alternative a terminus post quem 


of 9 B.C.E. for the construction of the street. The Tnumphal Arch is strati- 
graphically later than the street. 
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Imported Art and Indigenous Art 


Let us turn to the second question. Scholars have already noted that 
the vast majority of the figurative sculpture at Petra drew its inspira- 
tion from a Hellenistic-Roman source. and that the works may even 
have been created in part by Roman artists,*° and even if they were 
executed by Nabateans, the latter had certainly been trained in the 
techniques of Hellenistic-Roman art. In any Case, this was an import- 


ed art, as Strabo'’s account suggests: “embossed works, paintings and 
moulded works are not produced in their country”(Geog. XVI, 4, 26): 
they should not be considered as a local custom. Those works are 
therefore part of the first figurative group according to our 
classification (above, p. 48). 


There are recognizably Eastern features on only a few of the statues 
at Petra.s' Those belong to the second figurative group that includes, 
first and foremost, the reliefs at Kh. Tannur. We are looking at a re- 
gional art that was not exclusive to the Nabateans. It has traits in 
common with the art of the Hauran, Palmyra, and Dura Europos. 
Even if this were the work of local artists, citizens of the Nabatean 
kingdom. there is nothing about it that is uniquely or originally Naba- 
tean — it is the local expression of a widespread artistic current. 

No architectural reliefs have been found at Mada‘in Saleh® or er- 


80 E. Will, “La Syrie romaine entre l'Occident gréco-romain, et l’Orient 
parthe.~ Paris Congress, pp. 516-17; Starcky, “Pétra et la Nabaténe,” cols. 
982-83; idem, “Les figures divines 4 Pétra,” Le Monde de la Bible 14 (1980), 
30-32; and Schmitt-Korte, Hannover Catalog, pp. 38-40. According to 
Strabo, Geog. XVI. 4, 21, many Romans and other foreigners used to stay 
at Petra. This and the Nabateans’ close commercial contacts with the West 
opened the kingdom to other cultural influences. 

81 This is true of an Atargatis head and a Niké relief from Kh. Brak, adjacent 
to Petra; of a head with two wings, identified as Hermes (but most probably 
a Medusa head), found at Petra; and a Tyché head and a head with a Phrygi- 
an hat found behind the Temple of the Winged Lions at Petra. See P. J. Part, 
“Nabataean Sculpture from Khirbet Brak,” ADAJ 4-5 (1960), 134-36, pls. 
XV-XVI, idem (above, n. 72), no. 9; T. Wiegand, in Bachmann et al. (above, 
n. 70), p. 45, fig. 37; and Hammond (above, n. 69, JLN), p. 65. 

82 Several partially preserved statues attributed to this site and to the Nabate- 
ans were probably found at al-Ula, biblical Dedan. In any case, they should 
not be attributed to the Nabateans, but to the Minaean or Libyanite culture. 
Sce H. T. Bossert, Altsyrien, Tabingen, 1951, pp. 95, 358-60, nos. 1233-40. 
A. Grohmann, Arabien, Munich, 1963, pp. 76-77, pl. IV, head no. 1237 in 
the South Arabian style. See also Parr et al. (above, n. 6), 8 (1970), 
10-12. 
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Ramm, and there is no figurative ornamentation on the wall frescocs 
in the er-Ramm Temple.* There are also no figurative architectural 
reliefs or drawings at Negev sites from the period of the Nabatean 
kingdom.*4 

The figurative ornamentation on the Nabatean temples indicates 
that the kings who initiated those building projects (and broad classes 
of the people, including the priests who served in the temples) saw no 
contradiction between anthropomorphic ornamentation and the wor- 
ship of nonfigurative stelae. Indeed. they could not have considered 
it a transgression of religious commandments. Figurative architectur- 
al ornamentation was perceived as decoration and not as an object 
of veneration. If the Nabatean religion did rule out figurative art, 
then there were many who did not obey it strictly. In practice, it ap- 
parently was never applied to all areas of artistic creativity. Most im- 
portant, it was not applied to the exterior design of the chief temples 
at Petra. 

We must conclude that the Nabatean adherence to nonfigurative 
representation of their deities, of designs on their distinctive pottery, 
and in other areas of creativity, which lasted for hundreds of years, 
cannot be ascribed solely to the compulsion of religious obligation. 
It was, rather, an adherence to the continuing validity of a unique aes- 
thetic approach and the desire to maintain it, to a conservatism and 
national consciousness that did not permit the abrogation of the ex- 
tant, the ancient, and the rooted, by the accidental and the fashion- 
able. The new architecture that Petra was given in this period could 
only affect the way the city looked; it did not have the power to change 
the fundamental nonfigurative aesthetic approach. 


83 G. Horsfield and R. Savignac, “Le Temple de Ramm,” RB 44 (1935), 
245-78, pls. VIHI-XIII, plans; D. Kirkbride, “Le temple nabatéen de Ramm, 
son évolution architecturale,” RB 67 (1960), 65-92, pls. IV-LX. For the frag- 
mentary cultic statue of a goddess found there, see above Chapter 2, p. 111. 

84 For a fragmentary statue from ‘Avdat, and an inscription mentioning the 
erection of a statue there, see above, n. 52. In the excavations of the theater 
at Halutza (Elusa), a fragment of a marble statue that preserves only the 
lower part of both legs was found. The statue was dated to the Middle Naba- 
tean period. It may have portrayed one of the Nabatean kings. See A. Negev, 
“Nabatéens et Byzantins au Negev,” Le Monde de la Bible 19 (1981), 18, fig. 
24; idem “Halutza Excavations - 1980,” Qadmoniot 14/55-56 (1981), 123 
(Hebrew). 
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In the same way that large portions of the population did not see 
any contradiction between the figurative architectural ornamenta- 
tion on the temples and the nonfigurative shape of the object of vene- 
ration, so they saw no contradiction between the use of imported fig- 
urative vessels, the production of figurines, and placing figurative of- 
ferings in temples and in domestic cultic niches.* Our findings, then, 
reveal a highly complex picture of the absorption of the new in the 
form of great quantities of imported goods, without the abandon- 
ment of what was old. This mixture of the old and the new, the origi- 
nal and the imported, was the inescapable result of an open society 
of merchants in an ethnically nonhomogeneous state. 

Within this complex and variegated picture, it is still possible to 
isolate the nonfigurative element as having been an original, signifi- 
cant, and long-lasting trend in Nabatean creativity. Its devotees with- 
in the culture adhered to it so zealously that ultimately there was an 
outbreak of image mutilation: a wave of iconoclasm washed over 
Petra, that resulted in damage to the figurative ornaments on its tem- 
ples, public buildings, and tombs. 


Nabatean Iconoclasm 


Iconoclastic activity is apparent throughout Petra. Widespread 
destruction was wreaked upon anthropomorphic ornamentation, 
even in inaccessible high places, and it is clear that the action was pre- 
conceived. The frieze of the Qasr Bint Fara‘un Temple (Ills. 53a-d), 
the reliefs on both stories of the Khazneh (Ills. 54a-b), and the loculus 
plaque and the attic ornaments on the Tomb of the Urn (Ill. 55) were 
all disfigured. The despoilers even took the trouble to reach such iso- 
lated distant regions as Wadi Wigheit at the foot of Jebel Harun,** 


85 A group of bronze statuettes, probably offerings brought to the temple, was 
found in the acropolis at “Avdat. They were dated to the first century C.E., 
and most reveal a Roman origin. See M. Avi-Yonah and A. Negev, “A City 
of the Negev: Excavations in Nabataean Roman and Byzantine Eboda,” JLN 
237 (1960), 944-47. A head of bronze male statuette representing a deity(?) 
was found in the necropolis of Mamshit. See A. Negev (above, n. 58, /EJ), 
128, pl.27:A. Figurative offerings have also been found in excavations of the 
Temple of the Winged Lions at Petra (see above, n. 69). The figurine of an 
Eastern goddess was found in a dwelling at Qasrawet, next to a domestic cul- 
tic niche. See Oren (above, n. 40). 

86 Cf. Parr (above, n. 12), p. 11. 
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Ill. 53 Reliefs from the Qasr Bint Fara’un frieze, Petra 
a. Construction of the frieze 
b-d. Frieze members from debris 


where they smashed the head of a goddess seated on a throne. They 
were careful, however, not to destroy more than what was necessary. 
For example, only the figurative reliefs on the Triumphal Arch were 
damaged, not the floral medallions between them (Ill. 50). This is also 
true for the Khazneh (Ill. 54). 

If we consider the negative attitude to figurative art that prevailed 
and the nature of the destruction it provoked, on the one hand, and 
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a. Gable of the lower storey 


b. Tholos of upper storey 


Ill. 54 Disfigured reliefs, Khazneh facade, Petra 
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Ill. 55 Disfigured reliefs, attic and upper loculus, Urn Tomb, Petra 


the urban character and status of the city in various periods on the 
other, this iconoclasm points to the Nabatean kingdom rather than 
to the Islamic period.*’ In fact, the archacological evidence from the 
excavations at the Temple of the Winged Lions is of iconoclastic ac- 
tivity and of the building’s “refurnishing,” that the excavators attrib- 


87 Moslem iconoclasm started with the edict of the Caliph Yazid II. See E. W. 
Brooks, “A Syrian Chronicle of the Year 846," ZDMG 51 (1897), 569-88. 
See also A. A. Vasiliev, “The Iconoclastic Edict of the Caliph Yazid Il, A.D. 
721,” DOP 9-10 (1955-56), 23-48. Sce also Parr, op. cit. 
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ute to the reign of Malichus II (40-70 C.E.).88 We can assume that, 


during that same period, additional urban structures were damaged 
and refashioned. 


It is apparent that there were groups or classes in Nabatean society 
that found figurative ornamentation very distressing. We can specu- 
late that behind the conservative circles that initiated and pushed the 
iconoclastic reform (or reaction) were members of the ancient priestly 
families. Those families would have drawn their strength and authori- 
ty from the age-old tribal organization, rather than from the new royal 
framework — priests who were not part of the court or of the official 
establishment. It is to be expected that those same conservative cir- 
cles insisted on the use of “approved” oil lamps (local lamps that were 
signed by the potter or artist) in the cult of the dead and made use 
of votive eye idols rather than of the clay figurines. The extent of 
iconoclastic activity and the nature of the buildings that were dam- 
aged in the process show that the movement had the support ofa large 
part of the population, and that there was no fear of royal punish- 


ment. For those groups, figurative art was unacceptable; it had to be 
uprooted. 


Rock Drawings (Petroglyphs) 


Before concluding this survey of the various categories of Nabatean 
art, we must examine the rock drawings. This type of artistic expres- 
sion is one of the most interesting vestiges of prehistoric and nomadic 
societies, most of whose material culture, such as their vessels, was 
perishable. Our interest lies in the rock drawings found in the deserts 
of the Nabatean realm - the wilderness of Northern Arabia, Transjor- 
dan, the Negev, and Sinai - from the Nabatean period. Ethnically 
they are the work of Arab tribesmen who maintained their nomadic 
way of life even during the period in which the flourishing Nabatean 
kingdom was at its height. 


88 P.C. Hammond, “Excavations at Petra 1975-1977,” ADAJ 22 (1977-78), 86, 
91; idem. “Three Workshops at Petra (Jordan),” PEQ 119 (1987), 129-141. 
According to Hammond the cause of this iconoclasm, or “refurnishing,” was 
a protest and a reaction against Roman political influence, rather than reli- 
gious fanaticism. He also suggests that the refurnishing of the temple gave 
expression to the pride of local artists. 
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The first important concentration of rock drawings was discovered 
in 1933 by Horstield and Glueck*’ and was investigated by a German 
team under H. Rhotert. Their published conclusions mark the begin- 
ning of modern research into rock drawings in the Near East.*? 
Rhotert identified three distinct stages: the Stone Age. the beginning 
of the Bronze Age, and the Nabatean Age. Another important con- 
centration, from the Isracli Negev and in Sinai, was studied by E. 
Anati, on whose work this review is based. Anati meticulously ana- 
lyzed more than 100 groups of rock drawings incised on approximate- 
ly 600 boulders and including about 15.000 individual drawings.’! 

The petroglyphs from the Negev were found concentrated for the 
most part in its central region, between “Avdat and Bir Hafir.*? but 
they have also been found at Har Oded (Jebel Ideid)*’ and at 
Becrothaim, Nahal Horesh, and Har Sedom. Individual drawings are 
found in almost every major wadi."4 

Although groupings of between forty and sixty rocks with drawings 
have been found, at single sites the groups are generally much smaller. 
Occasionally a rock will bear drawings from more than onc period. 


89 G. Horsficld and N. Glucck, “Prehistoric Rock-Drawing in Transjordan,” 
AJA (1933), 381-86. pls. XL-XLI. 

90 H. Rhotert, Transjerdanien, Vorgeschichtliche Forschungen, Svuttgart, 
1938. 

91 E. Anati, “Les gravures rupestres dans la région du Négucv.” Bible et Terre 
Sainte 22 (1959), 6-14. 

92 E. Anati. “Ancient Rock Drawings in Central Negev,” Yediot 18 (1954), 
245-54, pls. 11,12 (Hebrew); idem, “Ancient Rock Drawings in the Central 
Negev.” PEQ 87 (1955), 49-57: idem, “Rock Engravings in the Central 
Negev.” Archacology 8 (1955), 31-42: idem, “Les gravures rupestres du 
Néguev Central,” Bulletin de la Société Préhistorique Francaise 52 (1955), 
722-28. 

93 E. Anati, “Rock Engravings from the Jebel Ideid (Southern Negev),” PEQ 
88 (1956), 5-13, pls. I-1V. 

94 In an archacological survey carried out in April 1979 on behalf of the 
Camunian Center for Prehistoric Studies in Italy, headed by E. Anati, three 
other centers of rock drawings were found and examined in Nahal Hawara, 
to the west of Elath, in the Timna valley; in Nahal Odem, in the Aravah; and 
in Nahal “Avdat (Wadi Ramliya), in the central Negev. Only a preliminary 
report of these finds has been published. See E. Anati, “Rock Drawings Sur- 
vey in the Negev and Arabah,” /adashot Arkheologyot (Archaeology News- 
letter) 69-71 (July 1979), 18-19 (Hebrew). 
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]t is probably the case that the initial drawings attracted later artists 
to the same rock. For the Negev, Anati distinguished seven different 
styles, each associated with a different chronology. Drawings in Style 
IV were accompanied by Thamudic, Nabatean, and Safaitic inscrip- 
tions. A closer examination of those petroglyphs, carried out after the 
publication of the first studies, revealed that this style could be subdi- 
vided into three phases, and that the inscriptions in fact belonged 
only to drawings from the latest phase, Phase IVc. Anati determined 
the dates of this phase as falling between 500 B.C.E. and 400 
C.E." 

The style of Phase I'Vc is schematic, or linear: the body, horns, and 
fect of animals — all details, in fact - are rendered that way. The draw- 
ings are quite small; their average height ranges from 10 to 20cm. The 
animal most frequently drawn is the ibex (Ill. 56), but there are others, 
as well as a few human forms, which also are linear and stylized (Ill. 
57). There are virtually hundreds of drawings that resemble each 
other, as though there were agreed-upon schemes for depicting certain 
subjects. The ibex and the goat, for example, are generally drawn with 
exaggerated curved horns that almost reach their small, upturned 
tails (Ill. 56). The horse, which first appears in Phase IVb (the Iron 
Age), is joined in Phase I1Vc by the camel, which appears so often it 
must have been a significant means of transportation. In addition to 
the hunting and grazing scenes already familiar from earlier styles, 
this new subject records a change in the way of life of the desert dwell- 
ers: long caravans of heavily laden camels convey the importance of 


95 E. Anati, L’art rupestre - Negev et Sinai, trans. P. Messena, Paris, 1979, p. 

28. In a previous publication the chronological frame of Style 1Vc is from 
the third century B.C.E. to the third century C.E. Idem, “Rock Engravings 
in the Central Negev,” in Archaeological Discoveries in the Holy Land, New 
York, 1967, pp. 49-54. 
In yet other articles Anati dates the style accompanied by Nabatean and 
Thamudic inscriptions to between the first century B.C.E. and the third cen- 
tury C.E. (above, n. 92, Yediot), to between the fourth century B.C.E. and 
the second century C.E. in “Rock Drawings in Eretz Israel,” The Art of the 
World (1965), pp. 123-42 (Hebrew); and to between the third century B.C.E. 
and the second century C.E. in “Ancient Art in the Negev,” Arie/ 6 (1963), 
63-77. Determining sharp chronological Jimits is impossible in this type of 
art. The significant observation is that Style [Vc is contemporary with the 
Thamudic, Safaitic, and Nabatean inscriptions in the Negev. 
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Ill. 56 Goat and ibex, rock drawings, Negev 


Human figures, rock drawings, Style Vc, the Negev (a warrior [e]; 
hunters [h and i}; [i] is accompanied by a Thamudic inscription) 
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trade as a means of livelihood. Warriors with shields also appear as 
frequent subject. 

The artist used both curved and Straight lines in the highly sche- 
matic drawings of human figures from this phase.% In some drawings 
the hands or the feet form a circle (Ills. 57a-d); in others the artist 
used less care, or had less control over the line (Ills. 57e-g). In this 
phase there are also relatively many drawings of people with swords 
either in their hands or attached to their belt; some carry a round 
shield as well. A weapon frequently found in this phase is the bow, 
mainly in conjunction with hunting scenes (III. 57h-i). Drawings of 
people with raised arms, sometimes holding a pole, appear in grazing 
scenes. The usual dress is a short skirt and shoes or sandals. 

In Transjordan and the Arabian Peninsula during this period, the 
drawings are more elegantly and delicately executed and generally 
show riders on horseback and on camels and human figures with long 
hair. The incision is delicate and done with a highly perfected tech- 
nique.*’ A few examples of this style were found in the Negev in 1933, 
at Wadi Girafi, adjacent to the “Aravah,% and at the oasis of Kadesh 
Barnea (“Ain-Qudeirat).* Albright identified drawings in this style at 
Wadi Feiran in Sinai as belonging to the Roman period;'™ the style 
is widespread at other places in Sinai as well.'°' Drawings belonging 
to this category have also been found at Umm el-Biyarah and at other 
sites at Petra,'®? as well as in the Arabian Peninsula,'® in the Syrian 


96 E. Anati, “Human Representations in Rock Drawings,” Yediot 20 (1956), 
1-12 (Hebrew). 

97 Geographical Magazine (July 1954), 134; G. L. Harding, “The Cairn of 
Hani,” ADAJ 2 (1953), pl. VIff (these are drawings on stone pebbles from 
Hani, in Northern Arabia, and have Safaitic inscriptions). 

98 A. Alt, “Aus der Araba,” ZDPV 58 (1935), 73-74, taf. 2A, 4A, B. 

99 R. Savignac, “Graffites, nabatéens et thamoudéens,” RB 47 (1938), 
89-100. 

100 W. F. Albright, “Exploring in Sinai,” BASOR 109 (1948), 12ff. 

101 E. Anati, “Recherches préhistoriques au Sinai,” Bulletin de la Société 
Préhistorique Francaise 55 (1958), 209-12, 211; figs. 4-6. See also A. Negev, 
“Die Nabataer,” Antike Welt 7 (1976), 32, fig. 48; 78, fig. 114; 79, fig. 115. 

102 W. H. Morton, “Umm el-Biyara: The Petroglyphs,” BA 19 (1956), 32-36; 
Dalman, Petra, p. 196, fig. 117; p. 283, fig. 227; and Parr (above, n. 87). 

103 Jaussen and Savignac, Arabie, 2, pp. 34-125; atlas, pls. 1X, X. E. Anati, Rock 
Artin Central Arabia, vols. \-4. Louvain, 1968-74; idem, “The Rock Engrav- 
ings of Dahthami Wells in Central Arabia,” Bolletino del Centro Camuno di 
Studi Preistorici § (1970), 99-158. 
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Desert, and in Libya,'"* making ita characteristic of nomadic popula- 
tions beyond the borders of the Nabatean kingdom. 

A Style 1Vc motif widely considered to be unequivocally Nabatcan 
is the upturned palm of the right hand.!° Similar designs have been 
found in Southern Arabia, indicating that it was a widespread 
motif, '!° 

Anati dated Style V from 70 to 700 C.E.,'” but 106 CE. is probably 
a better lower chronological limit because it is the end of the Nabate- 
an kingdom. The schematic portrayal of animals continued, primani- 
ly of the ibex and the goat, buta striking realistic and dynamic renais- 
sance appcars to have occurred as a result of the population's direct 
contact with the Late Roman and Byzantine culture that had penc- 
trated the region by way of soldiers, road-construction workers, and 
the inhabitants of the many permanent settlements in that period in 
the Negev. Thus, although the drawings are generally linear — that is, 
they are drawn in contour - occasionally their inside area is filled in 
with hammer marks. In addition to ibexcs that resemble those in 
Style IV, we now find numerous horses, camels, battle scenes, horse 
races, caravans, and riders. The popularity of hunting scenes declined 
and battle scenes took their place, along with scenes of trading and 
goat herding. Sometimes Greck inscriptions accompany the draw- 
ings. 

Style V apparently continued until the end of the Byzantine period, 
but after the Arab conquest, a schematic style similar to Style 1Vc 
again became dominant. Classified as Style VI, it continued into the 
Middle Ages, executed more and morc carelessly. Some of those draw- 
ings are accompanicd by Arabic inscriptions, at first in Kufic script 


104 Anati (see above, n. 92, Yediot). 

105 Sce Anati (above, n. 91), p. 6; idem (above, n. 95, 1967), p. 52. See also 
Glueck, Deities and Dolphins, pl. 209. 

106 G.L. Harding, Archaeology in the Aden Protectorates, London, 1964, pl. LV, 
p. 57; Anati (above, n. 103, vol. 4), pp. 190, 195; figs. 309, 310, 316. The 
resemblance to a hand palm from Najran, in Southern Arabia, is striking. 
Sec I. Shahid, “Byzantium in South Arabia,” DOP 33 (1979), pl. 2 (opp. p. 
81). 

107 This range appcars in his latest book, published in 1979 (above, n. 95). In 
his carlicr publications he dated this style to between the third and the sev- 
enth centurics. Sec, for example, above, n. 92 ( Yedior). 
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gh Islamic art in this region 
petroglyphs in Style VI are Clearly 
of a nomadic society in some way 

periods characterized by hostility 
ean and Islamic, rock drawings be- 
od sympathetic to figurative art, as 
they are more realistic and dynam- 


and later in Early Arabic script. Althou 
is not fundamentally figurative, the 
so. This suggests that the rock art 
echoes the art of settled centers: in 
to figurative art, such as the Nabat 
come schematic, whereas in a peri 
in the Roman-Byzantine period, 
ic. 

Both the subjects and the geographic distribution 
in Style 1Vc show that they were the product of a nomadic population 
and not of those Nabateans who had already become settled in the 
first century B.C.E. In the Negev the drawings were made by tribes 
of Thamudic and Safaitic-writing Arabs, but also by Nabatean- 
writing Arabs. The first appearance of Style [Vc in the Negev predat- 
ed Nabatean activity there. The research reveals that Style IVc is not 
a characteristic Nabatean art form, either chronologically, ethnically, 
or geographically. There is no reason to consider those rock drawings 
as anything but the creation of Thamudic and Safaitic tribes. Yet it 
is clear that, in the Nabatean period, tribes who used the Nabateaa 
script used a figurative style in their rock drawings. As the research 
continues it may become possible to isolate differences between those 
drawings accompanied by Thamudic and Safaitic inscriptions and 
those with Nabatean inscriptions. 

Despite the advanced level of artistic creativity and literacy and the 
flourishing economy that prevailed throughout the Nabatean king- 
dom, petroglyphic art in the Nabatean region in that period is both 
highly stylized and degenerate, in comparison with the preceding 
stage (Style IVb) and the one that followed (Style V).'°8 That styliza- 


of the drawings 


108 In cultures in which the nonfigurative trend is dominant, human figures, 
when they do appear, are badly formed and lack such details as facial fea- 
tures and body members. Such is the case with the statue found in the stelae 
temple at Hazor and with the Punic stelae from Nora, Sardinia, in which a 
human figure instead of a betyl appears inside the aedicule. See Y. Yadin, 
Hazor, London, 1972, pp. 71 ff; and S. Moscati, “Steles Puniques de Nora,” 
in Hommage a4 André Dupont-Sommer, Paris, 1971, pp. 95-116. 

It is possible that, for a similar reason, linear signs rather than realistic figur- 
ative representation are found in Nabatean rock drawings. See Milik, 
“Nouvelles inscriptions,” 249, fig. 4. 
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tion and degeneration are expressed by conventional signs and sym- 
bols.' . 

If we had to learn about Nabatean art (not in the ethnic sense, but 
in terms of place and time) solely from these rock drawings, their bias 
for nonfigurative art would elude us. Although the figurative depic- 
lions are very primitive, the human figure is nonetheless clearly rec- 
ognizable. This creates a problematic point, for the rock drawings 
emerged out of the most basic elements from which the man of the 
desert drew nourishment and as such should be an expression of his 
primal spiritual experience. 

At the same time, as far as we know, there are no portrayals of dei- 
ties in the rock drawings from Phase IVc that are attributable to the 
Nabateans. We are looking here at a basically secular art. Similarly, 
the petroglyphs are completely different, both technically and concep- 
tually, from the rock-cut burial monuments, stelae and altars at Petra 
and Mada‘in Saleh. Therefore, we see in this art the work of other 
Arab tribes who lived on grazing — tribes already mentioned in the de- 
scription of Hieronymus of Cardia and cited by Diodorus Siculus 
(above, p. 33) -— shepherds who found themselves within the bound- 
aries of the developing Nabatean state. Their central difference from 
the Nabateans was that, as far back as the fourth century B.C.E., the 
main occupation of the Nabateans had been trade. The Thamudic el- 
ement, which had been present in this area since the Persian period, 
is conspicuous within this population.''° 

The petroglyphs show that, even among the desert population, a 
figurative artistic mode of expression was current, evidence that ori- 
gins do not insure an unyielding negation of figurative art. However, 


109 See Milik (above, n. 108). 

110 For a Thamudic inscription that might be dated to the Persian period, see 
J. Naveh and E. Stern, “A Stone Vessel with a Thamudic Inscription,” JEJ 
24 (1974), 79-83, pls. 12-13. (According to Naveh the date of the inscription 
is between the third and the first centuries B.C.E.) For a history of the 
Thamudeans, see A. Van den Branden, Histoire de Thamoud. Beirut, 1966. 
Also see Van den Branden, p. 112, for the drawing of the Safaitic-Thamudic 
goddess Ruda. See A. Kammerer, Pétra et la Nabaténe, Paris, 1929, p. 418, 
fig. 42. For a drawing of a goddess and heads of other gods found near Teima 


with a Teimaean inscription, see Winnett and Reed, Ancient Records, pp. 
167-71. 
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the existence of these primitive works docs not suffice to invalidate 
our conclusions about the nonfigurative being the fundamental and 
most distinguished trend in Nabatean art. The Primitive art of a mar- 
ginal socicty — that of the nomads of the desert - cannot be considered 
to reflect the nature of the art in the center of the kingdom, cven 
though the remote roots of that kingdom lic in the desert. In the melt- 
ing pot of the transition to permanent settlement and the develop- 
ment of a Nabatcan national character, a unique national culture was 


refined and crystallized, one of the most important traits of which 
was the rejection of figurative art. 


The Significance of the Nonfigurative Trend in 
Nabatean Art 


Although the Nabateans were always in contact with the world around 
them and were continuously exposed to the surrounding Hellenistic- 
Roman culture, there were two periods in which foreign influence was 
at its height: during the time of Obodas III (30-9 B.C.E.) and Arctas 
IV (9 B.C.E.-40 C.E.), and after the Roman annexation and the for- 
mation of the Provincia Arabia in 106. The first wave of influence re- 
sulted in an iconoclastic reaction, and the second was too weak to 
cause cultural assimilation, loss of identity, or abandonment of the 
nonfigurative tradition; the veneration of stelac and the production 
of painted pottery continued. Hellenization and Romanization did 
not destroy the Nabatean heritage. The traditional artistic modes of 
the desert people survived, but from that point on, the parallel mani- 
festations of figurative art were much more obvious than before. 
The works of art belonging to the nonfigurative group reflect an 
originality that, taken together with the script and the language itself, 
is an expression of national uniqueness, sclf-consciousness, and 
pride. Innovation and inventiveness followed by conservatism, rather 
than a long, gradual process of development, are clearly discernible. 
Nabatean art emerged in an act of innovation. This cultural phenom- 
enon, onc of the most important and significant expressions of state- 
hood, was the fruit of political independence and it led to cultural in- 
dependence. Well-formulated artistic modes emerged all at once, 
without the usual evolutionary process of development. The short 
formulative stage was followed by a long period of use without altera- 
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tions. The first stage is marked by original creativity, even when spe- 
cific motifs were borrowed from the surrounding world. In this 
formulative stage, Hellenistic-Roman art was frequently the stimu- 
lant for Nabatean originality, rather than merely a source of imita- 
tion. The nonfigurative trend that was the basic guide in the first Stage 
derived from the tradition of how the gods were represented. The sec- 
ond stage was characterized by conservatism, and by the resolution 
not to abandon the original types. 

Ancient art relates especially to the religious and funerary aspects 
of life, and Nabatean art is no exception. Thus, the nonfigurative ele- 
ment is reflected primarily in these two spheres: the religious art (the 
representation of the gods and the “approved” ornamentation of the 
temples); and the cult of the dead (tomb facades, the shape of the 
nefesh, painted pottery, and clay lamps; the Nabatean plain capital, 
although it appeared in urban edifices, is found mostly at tombs and 
temples), but its impress was also felt in the more secular spheres of 
Nabatean creativity, such as in the design on the reverse of coins and 
in jewelry.!!! 

It is possible that, in the formulative stage the royal court played 
a decisive role in giving Nabatean art its nonfigurative character. 
However, the various works of art included in the nonfigurative group 
cannot be considered court art because they are national rather than 
official art. They reflect the spirit of the nation rather than that of 
the royal house, of the circles close to it, or of the rich traders. It was 
the court, after all, that had been behind the introduction of 
Hellenistic-Roman figurative art during the reigns of Obodas III] and 
Aretas IV. 

Art in the Nabatean kingdom had many faces, but in the attempt 
to make an overall appraisal, we must assign critical weight to the 
nonfigurative trend rather than to the figurative groups that were so 
noticeably influenced by Hellenistic-Roman culture. The weight of 
the nonfigurative trend was decisive both in terms of originality and 
distribution: in other words, both qualitatively and quantitatively. 


11! This kind of art is not exactly secular, because the most splendid jewelry was 
probably worn by women only on special occasions and not daily. 
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NABATEAN ART AND OTHER ORIENTAL CULTURES 


In order to get a comprehensive evaluation of the nonf: igurative trend 
in Nabatean art and their conception of the image of the divine, we 
should examine similar phenomena in other eastern cultures, as well 
as the relationship between them and the Nabatean culture. 


The Worship of Betyls and Stelae Beyond Nabatea 


The Literary Sources 


In the Bible the term massebah (nayn) appears the most frequently in 
connection with some cultic function.' Thus, it is an object primarily 
associated with idolatry;? in several instances it is specifically related 
to the Ba‘al cult.} It is also mentioned in connection with the worship 
of the God of the Patriarchs, as in the case of the massebah erected 
and anointed by Jacob at Bethel,‘ and in many passages with the high 
place (m03)5 and the altar (natn).° Where it is mentioned in conjunc- 


| For the massebah in the Bible, see C. F. Graesser, “Standing Stones in 
Ancient Palestine,” BA 35 (1972-73), 34-63; G. F. Moore, “Massebah.” 
Encyclopaedia Biblica, vol. 3. London, 1902, cols. 2974-83. M. Avi-Yonah, 
“Avnei Zikharon.” Biblical Encyclopaedia, vol. 1. Jerusalem, 1950, cols. 
50-56 (Hebrew); M. Broshi, “Massebah.” Biblical Encyclopaedia, vol. 5. 
Jerusalem, 1968, cols. 221-25 (Hebrew), and Y. Kaufmann, Toldot 
Ha-Emunah Ha-Yisraelite, vol. 2, pt. 1. Tel Aviv, 1947, p. 26 (Hebrew). 


2 Exod. 23:24, 34:13; Deut. 16:22; 1 Kings 14:23, 2 Kings 3:2, 10:26, 
17:10, 18:4, 23:14; Hos. 3:4, 10:1-3; Ezek. 26:11. 

3 2 Kings 3:2, 10:26-27; see also Graesser (above, n. 1), 46. 

4 Gen. 28:16-28, 31-13. See also Isa. 19:18-23. 

5 1 Kings 14:23, 2 Kings 17:10, 18:4, 23:14. 

6 Exod. 24:4, 34:13; Deut. 7:5; Isa. 19:19; Hos. 10:1-2. 
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tion with an asherah (n7wx)’ or a statue (909), we can assume that it 
was considered to be an idol. The essence of the sanctity that the an- 
cients attributed to the stele (massebah) is found in Jacob’s words re- 
garding the massebah at Bethel: “This stone that I have set up as a 
pillar (massebah) shall be God’s abode”? — that is to say, the stone is 
a kind of small sanctuary, the abode of God’s presence and this is the 
essence of its sanctity. 

The heathen practice was to set up stone masseboth and to plant 
asheroth beside the altars.'° It may be that before the reforms under 
Josiah, erecting pillars (masseboth) was permitted in Israel. It was 
only later, because of the role of the masseboth in the alien cults of 
neighboring nations and the trend toward cultic centralization inher- 
ent in Josiah’s reform, that the pillars were explicitly prohibited in the 
worship of the God of Israel.'' Censure of the masseboth is also to be 
found in the prophetic texts.'* 

In very ancient times a transformation had already occurred by 
which the stone, which had previously been the “house (sanctuary) 
of god,” was worshipped as the god itself by north-western Semites. 
The combination beth-e/ was no longer perceived as pertaining to the 
god’s sanctuary, but rather as the name of one of the gods.!? Traces 


7 Exod. 24:13; Deut. 7:5; 1 Kings 14:23; 2 Kings 17:10, 18:4, 23:14. 
8 Lev. 26:1; Deut. 7:5; Mic. 5:12. 
9 Gen. 28:22, trans. E. A. Speiser, Genesis, The Anchor Bible. New York, 1964. 

10 Kaufman (above, n. 1). 

11 For the prohibition of massebah in the cult of the God of Israel, see Deut. 
16:22; Lev. 26:1, and 2 Kings 23:14. 

12 Hos. 3:4, 10:1-3; Mic. 5:12; Ezek. 26:11; 2 Kings 17:10, 18:4. 

13 O Eissfeldt, “Der Gott Bethel,” ARW 28 (1930), 1-30; A. Vincent La 

religion des Judéo-Araméens d'Eléphantine, Paris, 1937, 562-592: J. P. 
Hyatt, “The Deity Bethel and the Old Testament,” JAOS 59 (1939), 81-98: 
E.G. Kraeling, The Brooklyn Museum Aramaic Papyri, New Haven 1953, 
pp. 87-91; M. D. Cassuto, “El Beth-El.” Biblical Encyclopaedia, vol. 1. 
Jerusalem, 1960, cols. 285-87 (Hebrew); J. T. Milik, “Les papyrus araméens 
d’Hermoupolis et les cultes syrophéniciens en Egypte perse,” Biblica 48 
(1967), 546-621, esp. 565-77; B. Porten, Archives from Elephantine, 
Berkeley, 1968, pp. 165-70, 172-73, 328-31; W. F. Albright, Yahweh and the 
Gods of Canaan, London 1968, pp. 26-7, n. 48; idem, Archaeology and the 
Religion of Israel, Baltimore 1968, pp. 164-167. 
A similar development led to the emergence of the deity kd§. See R. Kittel, 
“Der Gott Betel,” JBL 44 (1925), 123-25. As for hrm, see K. Van der Torn, 
“Herem-Bethe! and Elephantine Oath Procedure,” ZAW 98 (1986), 
282-285. 
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of the god beth-cl may already be found in the pantheon of Ugarit as 
far back as the second half of the second millennium B.C.E.'4 Philo 
of Byblos, who translated a treatise on the history of the Phoenicians 
into Greek in about 100 C.E., gives considerable information about 
carly Phoenician mythology based on Sanchuniathon of Berytus, who 
lived before the Trojan War, according to that text. Fragments of the 
treatise were preserved in Eusebius’ Praeparatio Evangelica. In one of 
the fragments it is said that Ouranos married his sister Ge, who bore 
him four children: Elos, who is also Kronos; Baitylos (BaitvAoc); 
Dagon, who is Grain (97); and Atlas.'> In another fragment we read 
that Ouranos is the one who invented the baitylia (BartAta), the ani- 
mate stones (AiBouc su wdyouc).'* We have here evidence of the duality 
of Phocnician mythology regarding the stone: on the onc hand there 
is a reminiscence of its original designation as a sanctuary, from 
which it drew its sanctity and magical power: on the other Baitylos 
is identified as one of the gods. 

A god called Beth-el is mentioned in several biblical passages.'’ A 
divinity by the name of “Ba-a-a-ti-DINGIR™*, probably to be norma- 
lized as Bait-’elahayya, or Bait-ilani in the Akkadian spelling, is men- 


14 Hyatt (above, n. 13), 86-87; F. Gréndahl, Die Personennamen aus Ugarit, 
Rome, 1967, p. 118. 

15 C.andT. Maller, Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, vol. 3. p. 567: Philon 
Byblios, frag. 2 apud: Eusebius, Praeparatio Evangelica |.10.16: 
‘napadaBdy 5 6 Ovpavds tiv tod matpdg dpxtiv dystar mpdc yapov tiv 
ddedqrv Pijy, Kal roveltar a avriic natbac técoapac, "HAov tév Kal Kpdvov, 
Kai BattuAov, Kal Aayav ds gon citov, Kal “AtAavta’ 
See also H. W. Attridge and R. A. Oden, Jr., Philo of Byblos, the Phoenician 
History (The Catholic Biblical Quarterly Monography Series, 9], Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1981, pp. 46-49. 

16 Muller (above, n. 15), p. 568: Frag. 3 apud: Eusebius, Praeparatio 
Evangelica 1.10.23: 
én. 8¢, notv, snevonoe B8dg Ovpavdc BartAia, AlBovg spwdxzous 
HNXavnodpevos’ 
See also Attridge and Oden (above, n. 15), pp. 52-53, and K. Tumpel, 
“Baitylia,” Paulys Realencyclopadie der Classischen Altertumswissenschaft, 
Band II. 2, Stutigart 1896, cc. 2779-2781. 

17 Eissfeldt (above, n. 13); Hyatt (above, n. 13), 93ff.; Albright (above, n. 13 
- Baltimore 1968). See, for example, Gen. 31:13, 35:7; Jer. 48:13; Amos 
3:14b: 5:5; Hosea 10:8, 15; 12:5 and Zech. 7:2, in which it is a theophoric 


component. 
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tioned in the treaty made between Esarhaddon and Ba‘al, king of Tyre 

(c. 675 B.C.E.), together with other gods of Eber-nari (N17) 739) — the 

countries beyond the Euphrates, among them 4A-na(?)-ti- 

Ba-‘a’-[a-ti-DING]IR™ (Anat-bait-elahayya). A god called Beth-el is 

also known from the theophoric element in many personal names, 

such as those in Neo-Babylonian and Late Babylonian documents 
from the time of Nebuchadnezzar to the time of Darius II, from Sfire, 

Babylon, Erech, and Nippur; some of the names are Babylonian, oth- 

ers are Aramaic. In the fifth century B.C.E., Beth-el was worshipped 

at Syene, in Upper Egypt, where his cult had been introduced a centu- 
ry or two earlier. In the Aramaic papyri from Elephantine and 

Hermopolis, Beth-el appears either alone or in a composite form for 

the deities’ names Anathbethel (Sxmany) and Eshembethel 

(oxspanve), and also as a theophoric component of personal 

names. !® 

A composite god name similar to Eshembethel is also found in a 
dedicatory inscription from 223 C.E. at Kefr Nebo, near Aleppo in 
Syria. In the inscription the god Symbetylos (LvpPétvAOc) is men- 
tioned along with a number of other gods.!? 

In an early third-century C.E. inscription on an altar in the temple 
of the Palmyrene gods at Dura Europos, there is a dedication by a sol- 
dier to his national god Zeus Betylos, the god of the settlers along the 
Orontes River.”° In view of the Kefr Nebo inscription, the Dura in- 
scription may reflect syncretism between Zeus and the god Beth-el, 
who was venerated as a bety/ by the people along the Orontes, but 
could also be Zeus worshipped in the form of a betyl. Both possibili- 
ties hold for the other composite names. However, whether or not 
they reflect the syncretic process, there is no doubt that the gods were 
represented as betyls, or stelae. 

18 Foracomprehensive list of personal names compounded with Beth-el from 
these as well as other sites, see Porten (above, n. 13), App. V. See also R. 
Zadok, On West Semites in Babylonia during the Chaldean and 
Achaemenian Periods, Jerusalem 1977, pp. 60-61. As for Herembethel 
(oxmanrn) see Van der Torn (above, n. 13). 

19 A.B. Cook, Zeus, vol. 3, pt. 1. London, 1940, p. 889; Kittel (above, n. 13), 
128. 

20 Cook (above, n. 19), pp. 890-91; H. Seyrig, “Altar Dedicated to Zeus 
Betylos,” in The Excavations of Dura Europos, vol. 4, ed. P. V. C. Baur et 
al. New Haven, 1933, pp. 68-71, pl. XV:1. 
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According to Philo of Byblos baity/os is both the name of one of the 
gods and a term denoting a sacred stone possessed of magical powers. 
This last meaning appears again in Plinius (Natur. Hist. XXXVI, 
135), who was quoting an early Hellenistic author, Sotakos. Sotakos 
spoke of baetuli, round black sacred stones, by which cities and fleets 
could be conquered.?! 

Both characteristics of the betyls — the magical power referred to 
by Sotakos and the animation mentioned by Philo of Byblos - are re- 
peated by Damascius, at the end of the fifth century C.E., in The Life 
of Isidorus. He also reported that different betyls were consecrated to 
various gods, such as Kronos, Zeus, and Helios.”? Later, in the ninth 
century, Photius mockingly epitomized this source in his Bibliothe- 
ca.” Finally, in the thirteenth century, a passage in the Zonares Lexi- 
con mentions various miracles associated with stones called baityloi 
(BaitvAot), or baitylia (BaitbA1a), found on Mt. Lebanon near Heliop- 
olis.?4 

Damascius gives evidence of the worship of sacred stones, the belief 
in their magic powers, and in the life spirit inherent in them, in the 
last years of pagan neo-Platonism, at the end of the fifth century. Mt. 
Lebanon is not far from Emesa, from which the black stone was 
brought to Rome by the Emperor Elagabalus early in the third centu- 
ry, thus introducing the cult to the capital. The event was commemo- 
rated by a special minting of imperial coins. According to Damascius, 


21 “Ex his quae nigrae sint ac rotundae, sacras esse; urbes perillas expugnari et 
classes; baetulos vocari.” 

22 Isidorus was a neo-Platonic philosopher who lived in Athens. He was a con- 
temporary of Damascius. 

23 See FC. Conybeare, “The Baetul in Damascius,” Transactions of the Third 
International Congress for the History of Religions, vol. 2. Oxford, 1908, pp. 
177-83; Cook (above, n. 19), pp. 887-89. The belief in animate sacred stones 
was carried over to Manicheism. See F Cumont, Oriental Religions in 
Roman Paganism, London, 1956, p. 244, n. 29, who cites Titus of 
Bostra. 

24 See Cook (above, n. 19), p. 888, n. 3; Zonar. Lexicon: 

“BaitvAns. BaitvAoc AiBocg yevopevog Kata tov Aifavov, td “opoc tric 
*HAvoundéiAews’ 

(“Baitylos, a stone originating from Lebanon, the mountain of Heliopolis.”) 
See also above, Ch. 2, n. 13. In Greek sources this term also designates the 
stone given to Kronos to swallow, as a substitute for Zeus. 
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the betyl, a white sphere. could propel itself in the air and was also 
an oracle. It also could change both its size and color - it look on a 
purple hue - and had letters on its surface. 

The name Beth-el, referring either to a god or to a sanctuary. has 
been preserved in a number of geographical names in Canaan. Other 
than the Bethel in the territory of Benjamin. there is a place called 
Bethel, Bethuel, or Bethul in the territory of Simeon.*’ In the Roman- 
Byzantine period there is also a reference to a place called Butolion. 
a settiement on the border of Palestine to the west of Raphia in 
Northern Sinai; and it may be that Bethelea. a village near Gaza men- 
tioned by Sozomenus early in the fifth century C.E.. is also connected 
with this deity.2° In Arabia the name became associated with geo- 
graphical objects: the Arab geographer Yaqut relates that Aery/ is the 
name of a mountain in the Nejd region and of a wadi in Banu Dubyan 
in the Arabian Peninsula; and of a reddish mountain that mses oppo- 
site Dama in the region of Bana Kilab, where there is also an ancient 
well known as Batila.?’ 


The Archaeological Evidence 


Palestine. Stelae have been found all over Palestine: at Jericho from 
the Neolithic and the Early Bronze ages; in the temple at Nahariya, 
at Megiddo (stratum XII). and in the tower temple at Shechem, from 
the Middle Bronze Age. In the courtyard of the temple at Byblos more 
than forty stelae from the same period were found.** However, a frag- 
mentary inscription found there indicates that both the stelae and the 
offering tables found in front of them were connected with the cult 


25 1 Sam. 30:27: | Chron. 4:30; Josh. 19:4. In the Book of Judith, Bethulia is 
the name of a city in Samana (4:6; 6-8 passim: 10:6, 11:9). 

26 ~=Foradiscussion and a reference to the ancient sources, see A. Alt, “Bitolion 
und Bethelea — Nachtrage zu Bitolion und Bethelea.” ZDP)' 49 (1926). 
236-42, 333-35. 

27_~‘T. Fahd, Le Panthéon de l'Arabie centrale a la veille de l'Hégire, Paris, 1968. 
pp. 24-25. 

28 For a detailed survey of the finds in Palestine, including references. see 
Graesser (above, n. 1). pp. 48-62. See also P.W. Lapp. “The 1963 Excavanoa 
at TaSannek,” BASOR 173 (1964). 35-36: Avi-Yonah (above, n. 1), Brosh 
(above, n. 1). 
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of the dead.”* The number of stclae found at Palestinian sites increas- 
es from the Late Bronze Age onward. At Hazor approximately forty 
siclae were discovered in some ten different /oci; the most important 
were found at the “stclae temple,”>° along with a statue of a seated 
male figure who is wearing a necklace with a crescent-shaped pen- 
dant.! It is at the far end of the row of stelae and thus must have been 
of secondary importance in the ritual. The ritual itself focused on the 
central stele. on which two upturned hands and a moon disc encircled 
by a crescent shape are carved in bas relief. 

Stelac from the Iron Age have been discovered at Megiddo, ina 
temple from the twelfth century and in another locus from the second 
half of the tenth; at Timna (five), in a twelfth-century “Midianite” 
temple: at Ta‘anach (three), in a cultic structure from the end of the 
tenth century; at ‘Arad (one), in the floor of the inner sanctuary of 
a temple from the ninth century; at Tell el-Farah north (= Tirzah); and 
in Jerusalem. 

Clearly. great significance was attached to stelae in ancient cults in 
Palestine. Just as Jacob conceived of the pillar he erected at Bethel 
as an abode of God, so the worshippers of the Ba‘al and of other gods 
saw in the stele a kind of small sanctuary in which the god’s presence 
abided. 

The archaeological remains enable us to examine the shapes of ste- 
lac. C. F. Graesser has observed two phenomena with respect to the 
“standing stones” found in Palestine that differentiate them from 
those found in Egypt and Mesopotamia. First, Palestinian stelae are 
undecorated and lack inscriptions. This does not mean that Palestini- 
an craftsmen lacked technical or artistic ability, for in many instances 
the finish on the stclae is of excellent quality. Rather, the phenome- 


29 All of the megalithic standing stones found in Moab - at Ader, Bab edh- 
Dhra, Khirbeth Iskander, and Lejjun - belong to the end of the Early Bronze 
and the Middle Bronze J periods. The series of ten stone pillars at Gezer was 
erected in the Middle Bronze IIC; they are not connected with a temple. See 
W. G. Dever ct al., Gezer, vol. 1. Jerusalem, 1970. p. 3; idem, “The Gezer 
‘High Place’,” PEQ 105 (1973), 68-70 and fig. 3 on p. 66. 

30 -Y. Yadin, //azor, London, 1972, pp. 67-74. For a detailed discussion sce 
idem ct al., /fazor, Jerusalem, 1958-60, vol. 1. pp. 83ff.; vol. 2. p. 97. 

31 Ibid. (1972), p. 95. Yadin believed the statue to be of a god, rather than of 
a king or priest. 
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non reflects the conscious nonfigurative representation of the deity 
in ancient times. The strength of the tradition is further demonstrat- 
ed by the unique hands-and-crescent-stele at Hazor, evidence that 
Palestinian crafismen could produce decorated stelae, but that the 
tradition mitigated against it. Second, Palestine standing stones are 
gencrally found in conjunction with sanctuaries and in a cultic con- 
text, whereas in neighboring cultures, in which the cult generally fo- 
cused around images and statues, the standing stones had other func- 
tions, such as markers and memorial stones.” 

The “Midianite” temple at Timna, which is situated not far from 
the head of the Gulf of Eilath and is dated to the second half of the 
twelfth century.” is of prime importance to our discussion (Ill. 58). 


fll. 58 Reconstruction of the “Midianite” tent temple. Timna 


The temple was erected over the remains of an Egyptian temple from 
the end of the Late Bronze Age that had been dedicated to the goddess 
Hathor. In the “Midianite” temple, a row of five stelae was the focus 
of the ritual. Stone blocks, which had served as incense altars in the 
carlier temple, were found among the stelae. The face of Hathor, that 


32. Graesser (above, n. |), pp. 35, 41, 44-48. 

33_B. Rothenberg and A. Lupu, “Excavations in the Early Iron Age, Copper In- 
dustry at Timna,” ZDPV 82 (1966) 125-27, taf. 11-12; B. Rothenberg, 
Timna, Aylesbury, !972, pp. 150-152, pl. 78. There is some disagreement 
among scholars whether the archacological finds at Timna and at other 
Negev and North Arabian “Midianite” sites should be attributed to the bib- 
lical Midianites. 
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had adorned both sides of an upper part of a square column, were 
obliterated along with the hieroglyphs, and adopted for secondary use 
as an amorphous cultic stele. We see from the Timna temple that the 
practice of worshipping stelae, so prevalent in Palestine and Phoeni- 
cia, was also prevalent among the tribes of Northern Arabia in an- 
cient times. And indeed, in the course of archaeological surveys in the 
Southern Negev and Eastern Sinai, stelae dated to the fourth and 
third millennia B.C.E. have been found at many sites.*4 This indicates 
that the Nabateans carried on a venerable Arab tradition. 


The Phoenician Colonies. There are extremely significant icono- 
graphic parallels between the Nabatean representation of the deity 
and the nonfigurative representation found on Punic stelae.>5 The ste- 
lae found in the Punic colonies of Sulcis,>* Nora,>” Tharros,>8 Mozia,29 
Monte Sirai,*° and Carthage‘! were intended to commemorate a sacri- 
fice to Bdal, to express gratitude to the deity ex voto, or following a 
response to a prayer. In many instances there is a betylic representa- 


34 See U. Avner, “Ancient Cult Sites in the Negev and Sinai Deserts,” Te/ Aviv 
11 (1984), 115-31, pls. 13-24. 

35 See G. Perrot and C. Chipiez, History of Art in Phoenicia and Its Dependen- 
cies, vol. 2. London, 1885, p. 60; S. Moscati, The World of the Phoenicians, 
trans. A. Hamilton, London, 1968, pp. 54-56, 151-61, 202-203, 223-25, and 
pls. 13-30; C. G. Picard, Catalogue du Musée Alaoui, Nouvelle Série (Collec- 
tion puniques), vol. 1. Tunis, 1955. 

36 —~G. Lilliu, “Le stele puniche de Sulcis (Caligan),” Monumenti antichi della 
Accademia dei Lincei 40 (1944), cols. 293-418. 

37S. Moscati, “Stéles puniques de Nora,” Hommage a André Dupont-Sommer, 
Paris, 1971, pp. 95-116. 

38 M.L. Uberti, “Tharros: Le stele, I,” RSF 3 (1975), 111-15, pl. XXXII; IT, 
3 (1975), 221-25; III, 4 (1976), 207-14, pls. LV-LVIL; IV, 6 (1978), 69-76, 
pls. XV-XIX; V, 7 (1979), 121-24, pls. XLIX-LIIT; V1, 8 (1980), 137-42, pls. 
XLI-XLII]; VH, 9 (1981), 69-81, pls. XIV-XVI. 

39M. Forte, “Catalogo delle stelle,” Mozia, Pt. 2, [Studi Semitici 19}, (1966), 
71-108, pls. LVI-LXXVI; A. M. Bisi, “Le Stele Puniche,” Studi Semitici 27 
(1967); S. Moscati, “Le nouve stele puniche scoperte a Mozia,” Rendiconti 
della Pontificia Accademia Romana di Archeologia 40 (1968), 21-34; B. 
Olivieri Pugliese, Catalogo delle stele della collezione Whitaker: Mozia Pt. 
5. Rome, 1969, pp. 135-72 (see also pp. 105-13), pls. LXX-LXXXII. 

40S. F. Bondi, “Le stele di Monte Sirai,” Studi Semitici 43 (1972). 

4! P. Bartoloni, Le stele arcaiche del tofet di Cartagine, Rome, 1976. 
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Il, $9 Punic cippi and stelae 
a. Stele, Achziv 
b. Cippus, throne shape with incense burners, Carthage 
¢. Simple naoslike cippus 
d. Simple naoslike cippus with a rhomboid-shaped betyl inside the naos 


Oriental Cultures - 
tion of the god in bas relief on the stele surface.*? Several nonfi 
tive stelae found in Phoenicia (Ills. 59a and 60c) bear motifs ram 
teristic of the Punic stelae, suggesting that the motifs eee 
Phoenicia, the mother country of the Punic colonies.*? The onaits s 
emplify Phoenician creativity untainted by foreign influences a 
A very small number of statues have been found at Punic sites in 
North Africa. but there are a great many stelae. Quantitatively speak- 
ing, the stelae (Ills. 59 and 60) are the decisive component in any as- 
sessment of Punic culture. The finds from the ancient Topheth of Car- 
thage, which belongs to the period between the end of the seventh and 
the end of the fourth centuries B.C.E., are characterized by cippi in 
the shape of a throne, an altar, or a shrine (naos), while finds from 


the fourth to second centuries B.C.E. are predominantly stelae that 
are often topped with gables.“ 


The Shapes of the Cippi. Early cippi were limestone blocks that range 
in height from 0.3-1.5m. Among those shaped like thrones, upon 
which the betyls were placed, are some with back- and armrests (Ill. 
60a). In Phoenicia examples of explicitly carved stone thrones from 
the Roman period have been discovered, that were stands for the 
spherical betyl of Astarte or for a pillar-shaped betyl.** The Nabateans 
also provided a throne for the idol; in Nabatean inscriptions it is 
called mwtb (see the discussion on p. 91-2). 

The altarlike cippus generally has an Egyptian cornice on it, and oc- 
casionally a throne with a backrest; some examples have incense 


42 Inthis chapter the term stele is used in two senses: it signifies the bety] itself, 
and it also designates a flat, boardlike standing stone, or cippus, on whose 
surface various betyls are represented in relief. 

43 M. Chehab, “Trois stéles trouvées en Phénicie,” Berytus | (1934) 44-46, pL 
XI:1; S. Moscati, “Una stele di Akziv,” Rendiconti dell’ Accademia dei 
Lincei, 8, 20 (1965), 239-41, pl. I; A. M. Bisi, “Un naiskos tardo-fenicio del 
Museo di Beyrut et il Problema dell’origine dei cippi egittizzanti nel mundo 
punico,” Antiquités Africaines 5 (1971), 15-38; see also 50, 51 below. 

44 See above, n. 41, nos. 48-133. 


45 H. Seyrig, “Divinités de Sidon: Le bétyle d’Astarté,” Syria 36 (1959), 48-51, 
pls. X:3-5. Seyrig lists such thrones on p. 51. Nos. 6, 7, and 8 are from Tyre 
and have stelae resting on them. However, Seyrig also gives examples of the 
veneration of an empty throne, p. 51, n. 4. See also J. T. Milik, “Les papyrus 
araméens d’Hermoupolis et les cultes syrophéniciens en Egypte perse,” 


Biblica 48 (1967), 474. 
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Ill. 60 Selection of Punic cippi 

a. single pillarlike betyl on a throne like cippus, Carthage; b. Single pillarlike bety! 
inside a simple naoslike cippus, Nora, Sardinia: c. Pair of pillarlkie betyls on acommon 
base with a naoslike cippus in the Egyptian style, Bury esh-Shemali, Phoenicia: 
d. Rhomboid-shaped betyl within a simple naos, Nora Sardinia; e. Pair of three 
pillarlike betyls on a common base within an Egyptian-style naos, Susa: f. Naoslike 
cippus with three pillarlike betyls inside the naos, Nora, Sardinia; g. Bottle-shaped bety| 
within an Egyptian-style naos, Nora, Sardina: h. Bottle-shaped betyl within a naos 
resting on raised base, Nora, Sardinia. 
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burners in front of the throne (Il. 59b). The Shallow cavity on the 
throne’s upper surface held either the offering or the betyl.” The rep- 
resentation of incense altars, as we have seen. 
Nabatean rock reliefs (sec, again, pp, 92-3), 

The Punic aaos-like cippus has its Origin in Phoenicia. (Ils, 59c-d 
and 60b-h). The Egyptian origin of the Phoenician naos is evident in 
its architectural design. One of the most impressive examples of a 
large Phoenician vaos, not as part of a cippus, is the Ma‘ubed of 
‘Amrit,4? where the idol was placed inside the naos. An extremely 
close parallel to the Phoenician naoi is found in the five monolithic 
aedicules on exhibit at the Museum of Sucida, one of which shows a 
sicle within the acdicule (Ill, 12).4* 

In the stone relicfs at Petra and Mada‘in Salch. the cultic niches 
play a role similar to that of the naoi in the Punic stelac. At Petra ci- 
ther a niche contains a stcle of the god in relicf or as a recessed, or 
negative space, or it is empty. Sometimes the carving on the niches 
is minimal, but there arc also examples in which assiduous attention 
was paid to architcctual details, in keeping with Hellenistic-Roman 
style. However, even where the exterior of this architectural envelope 
shows indications of forcign influence, the inside is Nabatean: there 
is no statuc or figurative relicf, only a stele. This was also truc of the 
Phoenician and Punic naoi: there are signs of Egyptian and, later, of 


is very common on 


46 Bartoloni (above, n. 41), nos. 34-47, 134-69, 625; Moscati (above, n. 35), 
fig. 32. 

47 Perrot and Chipicz (above, n. 35), pp. 2521: p. 105, figs. 39, 40. See also 
N. Saliby, “Essais de restitution du temple d'Amrit,” AAAS 21 (1971), 
283-88. pls. LXXIX-LXXXII. 

48 Above, ch. 2, n. 44. We can read about small acdicules, or casts of shrines 
serving as cultic objects or offerings, which were common in the ritual of 
various peoples in ancient times, from Acts 19:24-27, where o silversmith 
by the name of Demetrius produced silver shrines of Artemis at Ephesus. 
The casts are referred to as dgidpipata in Greek literature. Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus (Antiquitatumn Romanarum Mi, 22) and Dio Cassius (/listoria 
Romana XXXIX, 20) mention them. Diodorus Siculus (ffist. XX, 14) men- 
tions aphidrymata as being sent by the people of Carthnge to Tyre in an at- 
tempt to appease the gods. See also, s.v., in H. G. Liddel and R. Scott, A 
Greck-English Lexicon, revised and augmented by H. S. Jones and R. 
McKenzic, new cd., Oxford, 1968. For clay nedicules from the Iron Age in 


Phoenicia, see S, S, Weinberg, “A Moabite Shrine Group,” Afuse 12 (1978), 
30-48, 
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Greek influence in their outer, architectonic form, but not in the sa- 
cred objects placed within them. 


The Sacred Objects. \conographically we can differentiate among a 
number of types of sacred objects or betyls, which either Sat on 
thronelike cippi or were placed within naos-like cippi. There is a pil- 
larlike betyl, tapered at the top, that appears both on a throne and in- 
side a naos (Ill. 60a-c). It appears alone, in pairs (Ill. 60c), in threes 
(Ill. 60f), and, on rare occasions, in fours or fives. The stelae appear- 
ing in pairs are always of equal size. The stele found at Burj esh- 
Shemali (Ill. 60c) is an example of the Phoenician origin of this icono- 
graphic type.‘ Sometimes several groups of three appear together (III. 
60e). The proportions of the Punic pillarlike betyl and Nabatean ste- 
lae are not the same, but the features they otherwise have in common 
are worth remarking on: both stand on a throne or rest within a 
nichelike naos, and they appear singly or in groups of twos or threes 
on a common base. 

Other shapes, or types, of betyls are also found with some frequen- 
cy: lanceolate, rhomboid (Ills. 59d and 60d), hexagonal, and bottle- 
shaped (Ills. 60g-h). A bottlelike stele has been found at Achziv, which 
points to the Phoenician origin of this Punic type (Ill. 59a).5° Anthro- 
pomorphic motifs are rarely found on the cippi and stelae from the 
Topheth at Carthage, but when they do, they are mainly from late 
Stages.*! 

Among the Punic colonies, Nora, on the island of Sardinia, is con- 
spicuous by dint of the uniconic idols that appear on its cippi and ste- 
lae, particularly the pillarlike betyl found singly, in pairs, and most 


49 Chehab (above, n. 43); Moscati, (above, n. 35), p. 54 and pl. 26. 

50 Moscati (above, n. 35), pl. 11 and p. 54. See above, n. 43 as well. Cf. Yadin 
et al. (above, n. 30, Jerusalem), vol. 1, pls. XXXI:2, CLXXIL6. 

51 Among the 629 early stelae from the Tophet at Carthage studied by 
Bartoloni, only 38 carry anthropomorphic representations (above, n. 41, p. 
71). Bartoloni emphasizes that, in contrast with some of the other Punic col- 
onies, Carthage was unique in its adherence to the uniconic tradition (p. 78). 
See also M. Hours-Miédan, “Les représentations figurées sur les stéles de 
Carthage,” Cahier de Byrsa | (1951), 15-60. On the question of iconic and 
uniconic trends in the earliest finds from Mozia, in Sicily, see S. Moscati, 
“Iconismo ¢€ aniconismo nelle piu antiche stele puniche,” Oriens Antiquus 
8 (1969), 59-67, pls. XVI-XXI. 
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often in groups of three. Rhomboid and bottle-shaped betyls have 


been found there as well! On very rare occasions a solar disc or lunar 
crescent (points facing down) is set above the Punic betyl. 

Here then is still another ancient culture in which the nonfigurative 
representation of the deity is both explicit and widespread. Although 
the Punic sites are in the central Mediterrancan, there can be no 
doubt of the eastern Phoenician derivation of the nonfigurative phe- 
nomenon. We can see that the resemblance between the Nabatean 
finds and these carly Phoenician-Punic artifacts is not restricted to 


the ideological-religious sphere, but extends to their icono 


graphy as 
well. Howeve 


r, although in the Syrian-Phocnician region the term 
beth el, or baitylos, was widely used to denote the sacred stone — clear- 
ly indicating the stone's original role - the term never appeared in the 
Nabatcan region, where the prevalent term was massebah. This dis- 
tinction in terminology must not be underestimated. The religious 
and iconographic resemblances we have discussed here are not proof 
of Phoenician influence on the Nabatcans, but rather, an independent 
cultural development that was strongly rooted in the Arab tradi- 
tion. 

Although the acdicule, or architectural envelope. may reflect the 
influence of an alien culture, this did not affect the interior, and the 
nonfigurative conception remained untainted. This kind of selective 
borrowing — in which an architectonic envelope was adopted without 
any accompanying religious symbols - also took place in Judea during 
the Second Temple period, when Roman-Hellenistic architecture was 
widely adopted without transgressing the prohibition on figurative 
art. In the Punic culture the strictest adherence to this concept was 
maintained much carlier, between the seventh and fifth centuries 
B.C.E. Its hold loosened progressively in later periods, primarily as 


a result of the growing influence of both Greck culture and an 
autochtonous population. 


The worship of nonfiguratively represented gods continued in 
Phoenicia and in Syria into the Hellenistic? and the Roman* periods 


52. Moscati (above, n. 35), 223-25, and idem., (above, n. 38). 

53. W. Tarn and G. T. Griffith, Hellenistic Civilisation, London, 1974, pp. 
342-43, 

$4 Cook (above, n. 19). pp. 881 ff Cumont (above, n. 23), pp. 116, 244, and 
n. 29; and J. Teixidor, The Pagan God, Princeton, 1977, pp. 38ff. 
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— again not the worship of a sacred stone that was understood to be 
an attribute of a figuratively perceived deity, but a sacred stone un. 
derstood to be the representation of the dcity itself. At the beginning 
of the second century, Tacitus (//isr. I], 3) was quite explicit in his de- 
scription of the shape of the goddess Aphrodite in her Sanctuary at 
Paphos, on Cyprus: he reported that she resembled “a truncated cone, 
lapering from a broad circular base to a top of slender circumfer. 
ence. “** Cypriot coins from the Roman period, the latest of which are 
from the middle of the third century, confirm this description.* It is 
possible that the origin of the triangle in the Tanit symbol that is sO 
prevalent on Punic stelae is this truncated cone. Conelike betyls are 
also found clsewhere: in the temple to Apollo-Hylates at Kourion. on 
Cyprus;*’ on the coins of Byblos, in Phoenicia, inside a sacred pre- 
cinct that was also dedicated to Aphrodite;>* on the coins of Perga, 

in Asia Minor, where the betyls are connected to the cult of the Syri- 
an goddess identificd with Aphrodite; and as the shape of Zeus- 

Kasios on the Roman coins of Scleucia-Pieria, on the northern Syrian 

coast. These latter coins are evidence of the fact that at one point the 

Selcucid city had adopted the ancient local cult. The betylic presenta- 

tion continucd there until the days of Hadrian, when the deity began 

to be represented anthropomorphically.” The Atargatis of Hierapolis 

and of Damascus cach originally had a shape similar to the goddesses 

on the coins of Byblos, Perga, and Seleucia. However, with the passing 

of time and the penctration of the cult of the Persian goddess Anahita, 

Atargatis also took on the anthropomorphic shape®! in which she ap- 

pears on coins from the Roman period.” 


55 Tacitus was describing Titus’ visit to the sanctuary in 69 C.E. In another 
paragraph (11, 78) he tells us also that, in the temple on Mt. Carmel. there 
is no statue of the god at this period, only an altar. The worship of an altar 
in the Phocnician-Punic sphere in earlier periods is attested to by the 
altarlike cippi. 

56 CC. F. Hill, BAC, Cyprus, pp. CXVII-CX XXIII, 73-90. pls. XIV-XVII. 

57D. Buitron and D. Soren, “Missouri in Cyprus: The Kourion Expedition,” 
Muse 13 (1979), 22-31. 

58 See Hill, BAC, Phoenicia, Byblos no. 32 (a coin dated to 217-18 C.E.). 

59 -B. V. Head, Historia Numorum, Oxford, 191 1, p. 702. 

60 W. Worth, BMC, Galatia, pp. 272, 274ff- H. Seyrig, “Antiquités syriennes 
82: Une idole bétylique,” Syria 40 (1963), 19. 

6! Tarn and Griffith (above, n. 53). 

62 H. Seyrig, “Les dicux de Hiérapolis,” Syria 37 (1960), 233-51. 
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The black stone of Emesa, in Syria, was much renowned in the 
Roman world of the third century;* on a tessera from Palmyra, there 
is a group of three betyls on a common base. A betyl also frequently 
appears on small coins from Palmyra, where its shape is that of a trun- 
cated column on a broad base. This betyl was perceived to be the 
abode of Yarhibol, the local sun god, and was also connected with 
other Palmyrene deities. The truncated column represents a much ad- 
mired local public monument that presumably also served as the sym- 
bol of the city.%4 

The nonfigurative presentation of the deity in the form of stelae or 
betyls, then, which was already widespread in Palestine and Phoeni- 
cia in ancient times and is echoed in the biblical text, continued in 
both Phoenicia and Syria well into the Hellenistic and Roman peri- 
ods,®> when, as a result of the influence of the iconographic tradition 
introduced by Greco-Roman culture, the gods are presented figura- 
tively on the coins of most cities (the poleis). At some of the more an- 
cient temples, the nonfigurative tradition was carried into the begin- 
ning of the Byzantine period; and, in the last years of neo-Platonic pa- 
ganism, at the end of the fifth century, there was a renaissance of the 
betyl cult in the region of Mt. Lebanon, adjacent to Phoenicia.® 

We can see that the Nabatean worship of gods whose form was the 
stele was neither unique nor esoteric; a local tradition had existed 
among western Semites in the region in deep antiquity.® This heathen 
religious practice, attested to both in biblical and nonbiblical times, 
helps to clarify the Jewish law forbidding the erection of pillars that 
appears in the Temple Scroll (51:19-21; 52:1-3). As the late Prof. 
Yadin suggested, this law, written during the Hellenistic period, was 


63 Cook (above, n. 19), pp. 900-907. 

64H. Ingholt, H. Seyrig, and J. Starcky, Recueil des tesséres de Palmyre, Paris, 
1955, pl. XXVI, no. 513; Comte du Mesnil du Buisson, Les Tesséres et les 
monnaies de Palmyre. Paris, 1962, pp. 719-28. . 

65 See also Seyrig (above, n. 60), 17-19. This relief, from Beirut, was found in 
the region of Alexandreta. 

66 Above, n. 23. 

67 W. Robertson-Smith, The Religion of the Semites>, London, 1927, pp. 
200-12; and M. J. Lagrange Etudes sur les religions sémitiques?, Paris, 1950, 
pp. 187-216. 
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not merely a reiteration of the biblical injunction.™ It meant that the 
worship of the masseboth was as strong then as it had been in biblical 
times. 

In the regions closer to Nabatean territory — in Sinai and central 
Arabia - pagan life continued in this same fashion until the emcr- 
gence of Islam. Antoninus of Piacenza, in an account of his pilgrim- 
age to Mt. Sinai, in ca. 570 C.E., reported that the Arabs of Sinai wor- 
shipped idols that resembled blocks of stone.* On the eve of the Hegi- 
ra. Moslem writers from areas east of the Gulf of Aila (Eilath) gave 
similar descriptions of the religious customs of Central Arabian 
tribes.”? In addition to Ibn Sa‘ad (see p. 66), Ibn Qutayba quoted an- 
other writer, Aba Raga al-Utaridi, a contemporary of Mohammed: 
“When we find a fine stone, we worship it, but if there be none, we 
make a mound of sand and place a female camel abounding in milk 
upon it and we allow her milk to flow over the mound, and we wor- 
ship it as long as we remain in that place.””' Recently cultic sites with 
stelae dated to the Early Moslem period (seventh and eighth centuries 
C.E.) were found in the Negev.’? The evidence is that there were Ara- 
bian tribes in Central Arabia, Sinai, and the Negev, who preserved the 
Nabatean mode of representation of the deity until the eve of Islam 


and beyond. 


68 Y. Yadin, The Temple Scroll, vol. 2. Jerusalem, 1983, pp. 230-32. For rabbin- 
ic sources regarding the worship of bricks among the heathen, see S. 
Lieberman, //ellenism in Jewish Palestine, New York, 1959, p. 130, n. 13. 

69 CCSL 175, 38 (on pp. 148-49 and 171); and J. Wilkinson, Jerusalem Pil- 
grims, Warminster, 1977, p. 87. 

70 J. Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, Berlin, 1897; reprinted 1927, 
pp. 25, 29, 39, 45, 55, 59, 74ff; T. Fahd, Le Panthéon de l'Arabie centrale 
4 la veille de I'Heégire, Paris, 1968, pp. 24-31; and G. Ryckmans, Les religions 
arabes préislamiques, Louvain, 1951. 

71 This follows Fahd (above, n. 70), p. 26, n. 2. 

72 Y.D. Nevo, Sde Boquer and the Central Negev, Paper presented at the Third 
International Colloquium: From Jahiliyya to Islam, The Hebrew University 
=i Jerusalem, June 30-July 6, 1985, and published by the author, pp. 7-8, 

igs. 1:1-6. 
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The Nabateans and the Jews 


The Nabatean Kingdom abutted Judea. The two societal frameworks 
that developed within this geographic region, differed in their inter- 
nal organization from the polis. the administrative form in which the 
majority of the pagan population of the region was organized. The po- 
litical framework of both societies was the outcome of their national 
and cultural uniqueness; their political independence enabled an orig- 
inal artistic creativity to develop that emphasized their cultural dis- 
tinctiveness vis-a-vis the surrounding Hellenistic-Roman world. 

The first recorded contact between the Nabateans and the Jews was 
in 168 B.C.E., when the High Priest Jason fled from Jerusalem and was 
imprisoned by Aretas, “the Tyrant of the Arabs” (that is, Aretas D.”! 
At the time of the Maccabean revolt in 164, the Nabateans were allies 
of Judas Maccabeus and his brothers and assisted them in a three-day 
campaign in the desert on behalf of their fellow Jews in Gilead and the 
Bashan.” Four years later, Jonathan sent his brother John to his friends 
the Nabateans with the family’s possessions for safekeeping.” 

The increasing strength of these two states, which had arisen out of 
the disintegration of the Seleucid Empire. led to friction and war in 
the time of Alexander Jannacus (105-76 B.C.E.).”* In the Civil War 
in Judea among Jannacus’ sons. the Nabateans supported John 
Hyrcanus II and Antipater. Aretas III granted them asylum in his pal- 
ace at Petra in 65 B.C.E. and provided them with an army that actual- 


73 2 Macc. 5:8. 
74 =| Macc. 5:25. 
75 Ibid., 9:35. 


76 Inabout 100 B.C.E. Aretas, king of the Arabs (= Aretas II), is mentioned 
by Josephus as an ally of the city of Gaza, which was sacked by Jannacus 
(Antig. XI, 360-64); in 93 B.C.E. Jannacus was defeated by Obodas | in 
Gaulanitis (Antig. XUN, 375; and Wars 1, 4, 4 {90}). Some time after 85 
B.C.E. he was again defeated near Adida in Judea, this time by Aretas II, 
who retreated upon agreement (Antig. XIII, 392, and }ars I, 4, § [103)}). 
Later on Jannaeus succeeded in conquering twelve cities in Moab from 
Aretas III, See A. Schalit, “Alexander Yannai’s Conquests in Moab.” E/ | 
(1951) (Schwabe Volume), 104-21 (Hebrew); idem, “Die Eroberungen des 
Alexander Jannaus in Moab,” Theokratia | (1970), 3-50. During the reign 
of Alexandra, leading Jewish citizens in Judea considered enlisting as merce- 
naries in the army of Aretas the Arab - her husband's enemy - in an effort 
to find refuge from the persecutions of the Pharisees (Antig, XIII, 414). 
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ly reached Jerusalem. That joint force placed Aristobulus — Hyrcanus’ 
brother and opponent - under siege, along with the priests who had 
gathered in the Temple Court for the Passover Festival.”’ From that 
point on, personal relationships became entangled in political events. 
Antipater the Idumean married Cyprus, a Nabatean woman from an 
important family in Arabia, who became the mother of Herod and his 
brothers.”* In 47 B.C.E., under the considerable influence of Antipa- 
ter, the Nabatean king Malichus I sent an army to aid Julius Caesar 
in his Egyptian campaign.”? 

During Herod's reign a change took place in the close relationship 
between the two kingdoms that his father and Malichus I had nur- 
tured, and conflicts led to wars.*° Nevertheless. Malichus I remained 
on friendly terms with the, by then, elderly Hyrcanus.*' Armed con- 
flict continued between Herod and the Nabateans,** but personal re- 
lationships were reestablished. During a court visit to Herod, 
Syllaeus, the epitropos of Obodas III, requested the hand of Herod’s 
sister Salome in marriage. Despite the fact that she agreed, the wed- 
ding never took place: Syllaeus refused to be initiated into the cus- 
toms of the Jews for fear of being stoned to death by the Arabs.® 

Even after Herod’s death this situation continued: the two states 
were hostile, but the ruling families maintained marital ties. In 4 
B.C.E. Aretas IV provided auxiliaries to Varus, the Roman legate of 
Syria, in his campaign against the Jews,** while Herod Antipas mar- 
ried one of his daughters. When Herod later divorced her, in about 
27 C.E., the act, as well as territorial conflict over the Hauran, led to 
a war in which he was defeated.®> In 67 C.E., during the First Revolt 
of the Jews against Rome, Malichus II sent auxiliary forces to Vespa- 
sian, to help him suppress the rebellion.** The pottery found in the 


77. Antiq. XII, 14-33; Wars I, 6, 2-3 (123-30). 

78 Wars lI, 8, 9 (181). 

79 Antig. XIV, 128. 

80 Ibid., XIV, 370-75; XV, 108-20, 147-60; Wars I, 14, 1-2 (274-78); I, 19, 1, 
1-6 (364-85). 

81 Antig. XV, 167-78. 

82 Ibid., XVI, 279, 282-85. 

83 Ibid., XVI, 220-28; XVII, 10; Wars I, 22, 6 (487). 

84 Antig. XVII, 287; Wars Il, 5, 1 (68). 

85 Matt. 14:3; Antig. XVII, 109-15, 120-25. 

86 Wars Ill, 4, 2 (68). 
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encampments of the army followers and the traders near Roman 
camps V and VI at the foot of Masada, and even in the camps them- 
selves, indicate that the Nabateans came to the aid of the Romans in 
this siege as well.®’ 

Although relations between the two neighboring states were gener- 
ally characterized by animosity, the two courts maintained close con- 
tact with each other, through hospitality, marriage, agriculture, and 
commerce.®® A Jew (yhwdy’, “xonm”), perhaps a merchant, was bur- 
ied in Grave A8 at Mada‘in Saleh, a grave he had prepared there for 
himself and for his family in 42 C.E.89 Thus there can be no doubt 
that the Jews and the Nabateans were well versed in each others cus- 
toms. 

Although elements in both Nabatean and Jewish funerary art are 
clearly borrowed from Hellenistic-Roman architecture, local artists 
remained inimical to incorporating figurative ornamentation. The 
Nabateans were more successful than the Jews, however, in develop- 
ing a unique composition, mingling motifs from different cultures 
and refining them to create a distinctive and original art. These Se- 
mitic peoples followed similar funerary practices. They hewed graves 
out of the rock, either in the shape of burial chambers or pits; they 
collected the bones of their dead for reburial; they paid strict atten- 
tion to laws of ritual purification; they prepared mourners’ meals; 


87 Y. Yadin, Masada. London, 1966, p. 225. 

88 Our information about agricultural and economic ties between Judea and 
Nabatea, in the area of Zoar, south of the Dead Sea, comes from papyri 
found in the “Cave of Letters” at Nahal Hever. See Y. Yadin, “The Expedi- 
tion to the Judean Desert, 1961, Expedition D,” JEJ 12 (1962), 227-57, 
idem, “The Nabataean Kingdom, Provincia Arabia, Petra and En-Geddi in 
the Documents from Nahal Hever,” Jaarbericht Ex Oriente Lux 17 (1969), 
227-41. For more pertaining to the presence and activity of Jews in the Nab- 
atean realm during the kingdom period and later, see H. Z. Hirschberg, /sra- 
el in Arabia, Tel Aviv, 1946, pp. 30, 37-38, and 42-49 (Hebrew); idem, “New 
Jewish Inscriptions in the Nabatean Sphere,” E/ 12 (1975) (Glueck Memori- 
al Volume), 142-48 (Hebrew, with an English summary on p. 123°). 

89 CIS If 219 = Jaussen and Savignac, Arabie \, pp. 148-51, ins. nab. 4. 
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they shared cultic meals: and they maintained religious and social as- 
sociations (marzeah -— new and fellowship — nwan).**" 

The Nabatean state succeeded in keeping its independence from 
Rome longer than Judea did: it was in fact the last kingdom in the 
region to be annexed to the Empire. Nabatcan political independence 
was one of the preconditions for developing their unique culture; 
withdrawal was a necessary condition for preserving it. It enabled 
them to resist the surrounding dominant cultures — the Hellenistic- 
Roman, Parthian, and even South Arabian — and their figurative art. 

There is no doubt that the proximity of the Nabateans to the icono- 
clastic Jews was helpful in this cultural Struggle, both at the outset and 
in later stages, when it needed to be sustained. However, we should 
not exaggerate the contribution made by Judea. For example, in the 
art of painted pottery at least - an unequivocally Nabatean sphere - 
it appears that it was the Nabateans who influenced the Jews. Jerusa- 
lem painted pottery was the result. The Nabateans also were poly- 
theistic and built many temples in many different locations. By con- 
trast to them — and for that matter to all the nations contemporary 
with it - the Jews were monotheistic, a secluded and withdrawn na- 
tion, whose cult was centralized in the Temple in Jerusalem. In light 
of the exclusiveness and lack of ostentation that characterized the 
Jews and the political enmity between the two States, we should not 
expect there to have been a broad-scale cultural exchange. Thus, the 
Nabatean prohibition against graven images as well as their rejection 
of figurative art, must be seen as more certainly inspired by their an- 
cient Arabian roots than influenced by Jewish religious impera- 
tives. 


89a _ Porten (above, n. 13), pp. 179-186: J.C. Greenfield, “The Marzeah as a So- 
cial Institution,” Acta Antiqua Academiae Scientiarum Hungaricae 22 
(1974), 451-455; J. Neusner, “The Fellowship (nan) in the Second Jewish 
Commonwealth,” HTR 53 (1960), 125-142; A. Oppenheimer, “Benevolent 
Societies in Jerusalem,” idem. et al. (eds.), Jerusalem in the Second Temple 
Period (Abraham Schalit Memorial Volume), Jerusalem 1980, pp. 178-190 
(Hebrew). 

90 Sec above, ch. 3 n. 32. 
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Nabatea and Arabia 


Pre-Islamic Cultures 


The figurative character of South Arabian art demonstrates that the 
nonfigurative approach to art was not a pan-Arabic feature.*! Howev- 
er. South Arabian art did not influence the figurative groups in Naba- 
tean art.2 The two cultures differed in respect to their script as 
well. 

A script similar to the South Arabian was also used by such North 
Arabian tribes as the Thamudeans, the Teimaeans, Dedanites, and 
Safaites. These tribes also followed a figurative approach to art, as iS 
evidenced by the portrayals of their gods on their petroglyphs. Rock 
drawings, a product of Arabian civilization, were always figurative. 
However, they are a popular, primitive creation of a nomadic people, 
rather than the cultural expression of a developed society. Against 
this background the uniquely self-conscious and intentional nonfigur- 
ative character of Arabian-Nabatean art is all the more striking. 


Nabatean Art and the Art of Islam 


Scholars who have examined the Arabian components of Islamic art 
have primarily noted the influence of South Arabian art.®> Nabatean 
influence is thought to have been weaker. The Quran not only does 
not mention the Nabateans, but it attributes the rock-cut monuments 


91 About the Southern Arabian cultures in general, see B. Doe, Southern Ara- 
bia, London, 1971; and A. Grohmann, Arabien, Munich, 1963, pp. 
91-252. 

92M. Avi-Yonah, Oriental Art, p. 52. 

93 A. Badawy, “The Contribution of the Arabs to Islamic Art,” Rivista degli 
studi orientali 39 (1964), 261-85; V. Monneret de Villard, Introduzione allo 
studio dell’ archeologia islamica, Rome, 1968, pp. 23-30; and M. Rosen- 
Ayalon, “Further Considerations Pertaining to Umayyad Art,” JEJ 23 
(1973), 92-100. 

94 De Villard (above, n. 93), pp. 30-34. See also M. Rosen-Ayalon, “The Contri- 
butions of Local Elements to the Umayyad Art,” E/ 12 (1975) (Glueck Me- 
morial Volume), 199 (Hebrew, with an English summary on p. 125*). N. 
Glueck, s.v. “Et-Tannur Khirbet,” EAEHL, vol. 4, p. 1159. 
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at Mada‘in Saleh to the Thamudeans.** The Nabateans are equally 
obscure in secular Arab lore, a situation compounded by the carly 
Arab geographers who do not even mention Petra. Thus. we cannot 
gather cnough evidence to prove either cultural continutty or direct 
influence between the Nabateans and the art of Islam. Yet. in the 
twelfth century, the Nabatean scnpt. which had been preserved and 
developed in unknown channels, became the common Arabic script. 
the Naskhi script. It was also suggested that the Nabatean painted 
pottery was a forerunner and one of the major sources of influence 
for the 9th-10th centuries C.E. Islamic “blue and white” glazed 
ware.’ 

The nonfigurative iconoclastic spirit reveals itself in Islam much 
earlier. Its most explicit expression was in the edict issued by the Ca- 
liph Yazid II in 72! C.E. forbidding human or animal forms in any 
work of art and requiring the existing ones to be destroyed.” 


95 Sura VII, 71. 

96 For the development of the North Arabian script from the Nabatean script 
and bibliographical references to other research, see N. Abbott, The Rise of 
the North Arabic Script and its Kuranic Development, Chicago, 1939, pp. 
1-16. See also J. Naveh, “The Origin of the Mandaic Script,” BASOR 198 
(1970), 32, n. 3. According to Milik and Starcky, Arabic script was developed 
from a Syriac cursive used in Hira: see Starcky, “Pétra et la Nabaténe,” cols. 
932-34, However, according to J. Sourdel-Thomine, “Les origines de 
l'écriture arabe,” Revue des Etudes Islamiques 34 (1966), 151-157: idem, 
“Khatt,” The Encyclopaedia of Islam IV, Leiden, 1978, pp. 1113-1122, the 
question cannot be considered settled. 

97 M. Rosen-Ayalon, “In quest of the Early Roots of an Islamic Glazed Ware.” 
ET 19 (1987) (Avi-Yonah Memonal Volume), 142-152 (Hebrew with an En- 
glish summary on p. 77%). See also P. J. Parr, “The Beginnings of 
Hellenisation at Petra,” Paris Congress. p. 533, n. 15. Floral motifs were very 
common in early Islamic art - in the reliefs on the palace at Mshatta in 
Transjordan and in the mosaics on the Dome of the Rock and on the mosque 
of Damascus, among others. Neither this fact nor the Nabatean painted pot- 
tery demonstrates a transformation in the national character of the descen- 
dants of the desert tribes. The floral motifs do not indicate that this was the 
art of an agricultural or settled populace, as was suggested by Avi-Yonah 
(above, n. 92). pp. 55-57. 

98 See above, ch. 3 a. 87. For the historical background and the reasons for this 
edict, see O. Grabar, The Formation of Islamic Art, New Haven, 1973, pp. 
77-103 (including bibliographical references to previous research on this 
subject). 
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We suggest that Nabatean nonfigurative art is an carly manifesta- 
tion within an Arab nation of an aesthetic approach that invalidated 
figurative art, an approach that is also one of the characteristics of Is- 
jamic Arab art. The deep roots of this aesthetic approach are first and 
foremost religious, they are ancient, durable, and perhaps even per- 
manent among certain Arab tribes. The phenomenon appeared carly, 
among the “Midianites” - as carly as the twelfth century B.C.E. = in 
the representation of their gods and in their painted pottery.” A later 
manifestation nourished the iconoclastic elements within Islam. The 
roots of this aesthetic approach are deeper and stronger than mono- 
theistic belief: just as the Hellenistic-Roman and Greck-Oriental fig- 
urative art of the pagan period determined an iconic-figurative course 
for the art of Christian monothcism, so the nonfigurative representa- 
tion of the gods among the Nabatcans and other pre-Islamic pagan 
Arabs of North and Central Arabia determined a non figurative 
course for the art of Islamic monothcism.'” For both Christianity 
and Islam, it was neither theological principles nor the precepts of 
rulers that were decisive in shaping the attitude toward figurative art. 
Rather. that attitude was formed by the aesthetic approach rooted in 
the earlier artistic tradition of the pagan, or Jahiliyya, periods. 


99 8B. Rothenberg, J. Glass, “Midianite Pottery,” E/ 15 (1981) (Aharoni Me- 
morial Volume), 85-! 14 (Hebrew with an English summary on pp. 80°-81°). 
Painted pottery with geometric patterns reappeared at Edom at the end of 
the 7th-6th centuries B.C.E. See E. Mazar, “Edomite Pottery at the End of 
the Iron Age,” /EJ 35 (1985), 253-269. 

100 Because the Islamic world stretches from India in the East to Spain in the 
West, it is obvious that regional attitudes to figurative art need to be de- 
fined. Thus we find that Iran was more “liberal” toward it than nations in 
the Semitic regions (Grabar, above, n. 97, p. 75). It is important to note in 
this context that in Iran the pre-Islamic Parthian and Sassanian cultures also 
favored figurative art. 
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Wadi La‘aban 142 

Wadi Mojib see: Arnon 

Wadi Quraiquir 120 

Wadi Shellaleh 69; see also ‘Ain 
Shellaleh 

Wadi Sirhan 21 26 42 

Wadi Wigheit 153 


Zinjirli 119 
Zoar 187 


Artemis 179 

Astarte 52 92 177 

Atar‘ata (Atargatis) 82-3 100 102 
105 109 111 140 151 175 182 

Atlas 169 

Azizos 113 


Bacal 167 173 175 

Ba‘al Shamin 4 5-6 61 136 
Beth-el (Baitylos) 169-71 181 
bsP 53 87 97 100-103 
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Carmelos 94 
Chemosh 35 


Dagon 169 

Dea Syriae 83 182 

Demeter 105 

Derceto 109 111 140 

Diana 148 

Dionysus 107 

Dd |-Halasa 85 

Dusarcs 28 43 45 50 52 58 60-61 
69 70-71 73-5 87 96 99 100 
101-3 106 119 134 142 


Elos 169 
Eshembethel 170 


Ge 169 

Ge of the Hauran 46 

God of Isracl 168 

God of the Patriarchs 167 


Hathor 174 
Helios 148 171 
Hermes 151 


Ida-roma 134 
Isis 90 104-6 12] 


kd¥ 168 

Kore 105 

Kronos 169 171 

al-Kutba 61-2 67 96 100 102 


Lord of the House (mr by?) 53-5 
60-61 99 101 103 


Index 


Niké 32 141 151 


Ouranos 169 


Palmyrene gods 170 183 
Qos 35 63-4 90 95-6 100 102 109 
111 


Ruda 164 


Seia (yw) 46 87 
X@lqwm 100 
Symbetylos 170 


Tanit 182 

Theandrios 101 

Tyché 46 53 75 98 101 105 132 
134 141 151 


al ‘Uzza 53-5 60-62 83 85-6 97 
100-103 138 139 143 


Yarhibol 183 


Zeus 171 

Zeus Ammon 71 
Zeus Betylos 170 
Zeus Bomos 94 
Zeus Hadad 109 
Zeus Kasios 182 
Zeus Madbachos 94 
Zeus Obodas 30 
Zeus Serapis 105 


Index 


C. Personal Names 


Aelius Gallus 26 

Agrippal 136 

Agrippa II 42 136 

Alexander Jannaeus 24 185 

Alexandra 185 

Antigonus Monophthalmus 21 32 

Antiochus XII 22-3 

Aretas I 185 

Aretas I] 185 

Aretus III (“Philhellenos”) 24 41 
121 185 

Aretas IV 21 23 25 86 96-7 
109-10 121 134-36 139 150 
165-66 186 

Aristobulus 186 

Athenodorus 36 

Augustus 25 41 110 150 


Ba‘al, king of Tyre 170 
Bar Sumas 29 


Cyprus (Herod’s mother) 186 
Esarhaddon 170 
Gabinius 25 


Hasmoneans 133 136 
Heliogabalos 108 

Herod 25 41-2 46-7 136 150 186 
Herod Antipas 186 

Herodian dynasty 41 133 136 
Herod Philipus 136 

Hilarion, St. 30 


Isaac of Antiochia 86 


Jacob (the Patriarch) 167-8 
Jannaeus see: Alexander 
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Jannaeus 
Jason (high priest) 185 
John Hyrcanus II 24 185-6 
John Maccabeus 33 185 
Jonathan Maccabeus 33 185 
Judas Maccabeus_ 185 
Julius Caesar 186 


24 134 186 
22 97 120 135 150 


Malichus I 
Malichus II 
157 186 


Obodas | (“the Divine”) 22 24 30 
135 185 

Obodas II 24 133 

Obodas III 21 23 25-6 41 97 104 
110121 134 136 150 165-66 186 

Obodas (son of Aretas IV) 135 

Oneisu 120 


Phasael 97 135 
Pompey 25 41 


Rabel I 134 
Rabel I] 27 43 53 70 86-8 97 135 
150 


Salome (Herod’s sister) 186 
Scaurus, Marcus 25 73 
Shaudat (daughter of Aretas 
IV) 135; (daughter of Malichus 
II) 135 
Shugailat 120 
Syllaeus 26 186 


Trajan 73 


Varus 186 
Vespasian 186 


Yazid II 156 190 
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D. Subjects 


Actia Dousaria 28 74 

Agriculture 30 

>h ~=120 

Altars 92-5 102 136 167-8 170 
174 177 179 182 

Aramaic 31-2 

aphidrymata 179 

ashera 168 


baetylos 57 169 171 

beth-el 57 168 172 181 

betyl 57-8 61 73 92 98-9 106 119 
163 167-84; see also massebah; 
Punic stelae and cippi 

boulé 7174 


Christianity, Christians 28-31 191 


epitropos 26 120 186 

ethnarchos 41 

“eye idol” 61 82-6 101-2 106 113 
138 157 


Figurines 112-13 153 
galeed 58 
Hadra vessels 126 


hrm, Herembethel 
High place 167 


168 170 


Iconoclasm 37 39 153-57 165 190 
Islam 31 66 184 189-9] 


Jegar sahadutha 58 


Index 
Kufic script 162 


lagynoi, painted 126 
Legion III, Cyrenaica 28 7] 


Ma‘abed of ‘Amrit 67 179 
Manicheism 17] 

marzeah 26 187-8 

Moslem period 29 31 156 
msb 52-3 

msgd’ 67 94-5 97 102 136 
massebah 50-113 167-8 181 
mwtb 58 62 76 90-92 102 177 


Naskhi script 190 
nfs (nefesh) 58 79 85 122-23 166 


nsb (nsbh) 52-7 61 


Persian period 34 58 

TPOCKUVTG, MPOCKUVHTHpiov 95 

Punic stelae and cippi 67 90 92 
163 175-183 


Quran 189-90 


slm, slm?, snm_ 135-6 

slmnyP 112 

Statues of Nabatean Kings 134-5 
Subtu 58-9 


Tabernacles, festival of 94 


Western slope vessels 126 


wer 57-8 


. baad. | 


Index 
E. Literary Sources 


Abt Raga al-Utdridi 184 
Agatharchides 22 

Antoninus of Piacenza 31 184 
Arnobius 51-2 


Biblical sources 167-9 172 
Clement of Alexandria 51-2 


Damascius 171 

Dio Cassius 179 

Diodorus 22 32 34 47 164 179 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus 179 


Epiphanius 28 
Eusebius 61 169 


Herodotus 34 73 
Hieronimus, St. 30 
Hieronimus of Cardia 32 47 164 


Ibn Qutayba 184 
Ibn Sa‘ad 66 184 


Josephus Flavius 24-5 33 41 95 
136 185-6 


at 


Judith, book of 172 


I, Il Maccabees 33 185 
Maximus Tyrius 51-2 


New Testament 41 179 


Philo of Byblos 169 171 
Photius 171 

Plinius 34 171 
Porphyrius 94 


Rabbinic sources 94 184 


Sanchuniathon of Berytus 169 
Sotakos 171 

Sozomenus 28 172 

Stephanus of Byzantium 61 
Strabo 22 25-6 36 137 151 
Suidas’ Lexicon 50-51 58-9 75 99 


Tacitus 94 182 
Temple Scroll 183 
Tertullian 52 


Yaqut 172 


Zonares’ Lexicon 171 


